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On Editorial Board Changes 


Although the masthead conventionally offers the names of the members of the Editorial 
Board to all who pause to note, in terms of function on the Journal, there is a real anonymity 
about them. We feel this is as it should be. Yet, as Editorial Board terms run out and new 
appointments are made, comment seems required. Readers and contributors should know 
who the people are who review manuscripts, keep Journal mail busy with notes and com- 
ments, make the seemingly unfriendly decisions that lead to rejection of articles, and deter- 
mine the reading bill-of-fare put before the profession in each issue. 

With the completion of two full terms on the Editorial Board, Leo Kennedy, Director, 
Departments of Education and Psychology, Creighton University, ended his duties which 
went on month in and out for six years. Only the Editor knows in specific detail how Dr. 
Kennedy’s competence and interest contributed to maintaining the level of the Journal and it 
has been a most impressive performance. Replacing Dr. Kennedy as a member of the 
Editorial Board is Salvatore G. DiMichael, Regional Representative, Region II, U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York City. An acknowledged authority in voca- 
tional rehabilitation, Dr. DiMichael’s very considerable competence extends to many of the 
interrelated facets of vocational counseling. 

Edward Landy, unhappily, for reasons of safeguarding his health, has had to curtail his 
activities and we are thereby the losers. The Executive Council has appointed in his place 
Douglas D. Dillenbeck who, as ASCA members know, is Guidance Director at the North 
Shore High School in Glen Head, N. Y. With his nomination by the Editorial Board and 
selection by the Executive Council we retain our strength in the critical area of guidance at 
the secondary school level because this, of course, was Dr. Landy’s main area of interest. 

Dr. Leona E. Tyler and Dr. Francis P. Robinson of the University of Oregon and Ohio 
State University, respectively, have accepted second three-year terms. Their contributions 
as theorists, practitioners, and teachers are well known. We are fortunate in retaining them 
on the Editorial Board. . 

Finally, the Executive Council has asked the Editor to serve a second full three-year term, 
aad he has accepted the kind invitation. “An editor,’ the professional aphorism goes, 
“has no friends,’ and it may be that the Council felt that therefore there was nothing to be 
lost, at least for the Editor. Self-consciousness aside, this appointment may be seen as an 
affirmation of the present role and function of the Journal. 

This function, as readers of our periodically appearing policy statement will recall, em- 
phasizes the role of the Journal as a publication medium for significant practices in the field, 
trends in training guidance workers, and theory and research that hold promise of practical 
application. 


JOSEPH SAMLER 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


RECENT LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


After recession: By early summer, all segments of nation's 
economy were recovering from 1957-1958 recession and some were 
setting new record highs, according to Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. Gross national product (total value of all goods and serv— 
ices) was at new high in first quarter of 1959 at annual rate of 
467 billion current dollars or 39.9 billion above same time last 
year. In May, seasonally adjusted index of industrial production 
was 152 per cent of 1947-1949 average, up 26 points from recession 
low of 126 in April of last year. 

Durable goods industries: Much of cutback of recession was 
concentrated in durable goods industries, mainly in steel produc-— 
tion and auto assemblies and sales. However, steel production has 
more than doubled during past year, with record volumes produced 
from March through June. (Some of this volume came from users who 
were expecting a steel strike.) Total of 3.3 million autos were 
turned out in first half of this year, 46 per cent more than 2.3 
million made same period last year. Scheduled introduction of 
"compact" models by "Big 3" of industry is expected to lift 
sales substantially this fall. 

Construction: New construction activity for first half of 
1959 was at record levels, with spending 15 per cent above last 
year. Expenditures for nonfarm residential building were 32 per 
cent higher. Private housing starts in May, at annual rate of 1.3 
million, contrasted with 975,000 for like period last year. 
Business outlay for new plant and equipment this year may be at 
least 7 per cent above last year but still substantially below 
1957. 


Total employment: Total employment reached level of 66 
million in May, highest ever recorded for May, as result of un- 
usually large pickup in nonfarm jobs as well as seasonal rise in 
agriculture. Employment in May was almost 2 million above last 
year and was 800,000 more than May records of prosperous years of 
1956 and 1957. 

Nonfarm employment: Nonagricultural employment, at almost 


60 million in May, was 1.8 million above 1958 and 1.1 million 
above pre-—recession 1957. With exception of mining, which has 
continued long-term decline, payroll expansion was registered over 
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past year in each major nonagricultural industry division. Con- 
tract construction employment was 100,000 above 1958 but still 
100,000 under 1957. Transportation and public utilities gained 
34,000 but was still 250,000 under May, 1957. On other hand, 
gains above those of 1957 were scored by wholesale and retail 
trade, government, service industries, and finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 

Employment in manufacturing: Major employment gain since 
last year was scored in manufacturing, especially in durable goods 
factories that had been hit hard by recession. Manufacturing 
employment totaled 16.3 million in May. This was 1.1 million 
above May, 1958, although still 300,000 under 1957 and 1956 levels. 
Virtually every major industry group in manufacturing reported 
significant advances over last year. Main gainers were primary 
metals with 219,800 more workers, transportation equipment with 
159,000, nonelectrical machinery with 130,300. 

Unemployment: Unemployment, at 3.4 million in May, 1959, 
was substantially below the 4.9 million of last year but was still 
700,000 above May, 1957, level of 2.7 million. There is usually 
lag between rise in production and rise in employment during re- 
covery periods, as industry first boosts hours of work of those 
already employed and productivity per man—hour advances. Also, 
size of civilian labor force continues to grow even in recessions, 
with average annual growth at 720,000. Monthly flow of new un- 
employment, as measured by those seeking work for less than five 
weeks, is now down to about pre-recession levels. It is among 
long-term unemployed, mainly unskilled, Negroes, and older 
workers, that effects of recession persist. 

Labor shortages: Although there is still substantial unem- 
ployment, with displacement of jobs by introduction of automation 
causing much concern, specific types of skill are not available in 
some areas. Volume of job openings in inter-area clearance in 
public employment service system rose by 45 per cent in first five 
months of this year over same period of last year. From June, 
1958, to June, 1959, variety of occupations involved in such 
clearance increased from 800 to 995 and volume went up from 15,000 
to 22,100. Almost three-fourths of year's gains were in skilled 
and professional occupations. There were increased opportunities 
for engineers, scientists and supporting technical personnel, 
electronics technicians, clerical and sales people. 

Outlook: Bureau of Employment Security anticipates con- 
tinued growth in economy during coming months, particularly if : 
there is not a long strike in steel. Job opportunities are likely 
to be abundant in most areas of country. Shortages of highly 
skilled and professional workers will undoubtedly multiply as 
economy continues upward trend. At same time, pools of persistent 
unemployment will remain in number of areas. 


yo AGO I was initiated into counseling 
in exploration of its effectiveness in 
aiding students to develop full, rich, and hu- 
mane lives and I gave serious thought to the 
perfection of means to this generalized end- 
goal. But I took this objective of counseling 
for granted, more or less, and largely re- 
stricted my attention to means. 

Thirteen years ago a cursory examination 
of the societal role of German universities 
at the close of World War II shocked me 
into realization that means and technique 
are not inevitably self-wedded to end-goals 
productive of rich development of human 
beings. Techniques can be, and were then, 
used for inhumane and immoral objectives. 
Another exploration outside my own cul- 
ture, this one in Japan, made clearer the 
same point, that techniques of education, 
and therefore of counseling, do not neces- 
sarily and inevitably produce desirable re- 
sults in human development. 

As a result of going outside of my own 
comfortable culture, I have gained a some- 
what clearer perspective of the role of coun- 
seling, of the necessity of wedding its means 
to end-goals that are worthy of the potential 
and dignity of man. And I thus have stum- 
bled into the nexus of philosophical and 
moral questions that involve value orienta- 
tion and value commitment. 

A wise and good friend of long standing 
tells me that I have not yet “hit bottom.” 
Although his direction may need to be re- 
versed (?), yet I am clear that he is right in 
his appraisal of progress. Nonetheless, I 
take comfort in the conviction that man’s 
vocation, his destiny, is his endless quest for 
meaning, for an understanding of himself 
and his universe. And the quest as a jour- 
ney carries its own rewards even though the 
state of full understanding be never 
achieved. 

Indeed, I prize the thought that effort to 
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learn carries its own reward. Sir James Jean 
capsuled the point in these words—‘‘to travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive” [8, p. 
217). 

And in this paper I seek to journey on a 
short distance in my appraisal of counseling 
as a quest, by the counselee, in search of 
meaning in his life, his personality, his mo- 
tivations. This is what I take to be the rele- 
vancy of value orientation to counseling. 


The Problem Stage 


In contrast, counseling has been defined 
traditionally in terms of its content. That 
is, the type and nature of the problems 
which initiate the counseling relationship 
and which are discussed by the counselee 
serve to define it as a phenomenon. The 
counselee may discuss and seek to resolve his 
self-perceived problem of choosing a career 
goal, or he may talk about his current 
anxiety state, or he may discuss his conflict- 
ing attitudes about himself. In seeking to 
help the counselee with his problems, we 
have perfected techniques or ways of deal- 
ing with types of problem content. Essen- 
tially these techniques have evolved from 
empirical exploration of various ways of con- 
versing about problem content and about 
next steps to be taken by the counselee be- 
tween interviews. 

Presently we are engaged in a search for 
theories to explain counseling processes and 
to identify the psychology of problem-solv- 
ing and anxiety-reducing processes. And 
we search for theories which are based upon 
an understanding of the way persons get 
into problem crises and the ways they take 
to get out of worrisome situations. That is, 
we search for a theory of the way person- 
ality develops as the supporting foundation 
for counseling techniques. 


Values—The Basic Problem 


While these approaches to defining coun- 
seling have been productive of understand- 
ing, yet there is still another way to deline- 
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ate counseling and to identify its techniques. 
And this is the way of identifying modes of 
communication between counselor and 
counselee—conversing about optional value 
orientations in search of clarification of the 
student’s questions and confusion. I be- 
lieve this is the basic content of counseling 
because it is the basic problem in human 
adjustment and development—organizing a 
way of life around an explicit system of 
values, beliefs, and life objectives. That is, 
I believe behavior of all types originates in 
value commitments and frequently in con- 
flict and confusion about value motivation. 
To state it another way, the basic problem 
of human development is one of explicating 
value orientations and then organizing 
one’s behavior as the more or less consistent 
“expression” of those value-beliefs. The 
task of the counselor in this process is a com- 
plex one, including aiding the counselee in 
clear perception of his value orientation. 
And the topic I wish to discuss has to do 
with modes of communication in counseling 
students about their present value motiva- 
tions and also about alternative value op- 
tions. 

First let me discuss briefly the counselor's 
general role in conversing or communica- 
ting about the student’s value questions. 
One may raise an initial question, why 
should a counselor communicate about 
value orientation with a counselee? It may 
be said that to converse or communicate 
would be to influence the self-determination 
of one’s choice of behavior. To me, one 
obvious reason for open communicating is 
found in the readily verifiable fact that the 
counselor, whatever his wishes may be, does 
indeed exert influences upon the counselee. 
And all forms of influence stem from and 
are, at the same time, in the direction of defi- 
nite value orientation-objectives. I am 
aware that, for some time, it has been con- 
tended by many counselors that the coun- 
selor should be valueless, that is, that he 
should not communicate or in any other way 
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influence the counselee. Io some extent 
this generalization has been developed from 
experiences of the “wrong” kinds of influ- 
ence and of undesirable consequences, 
especially in the case of individuals sensitive 
to external pressures for one reason or an- 
other. But further examination of the na- 
ture of the counseling relationship reveals 
that it is impossible for the counselor to 
avoid being influential in his relationships 
{(1, 77). The value orientation of the coun- 
selor is certain to be of influence when per- 
ceived by the counselee—and, in fact, some 
modes of influence and some value orienta- 
tions have long been deeply imbedded in 
the counseling relationship. This point is 
further supported by indentifying counse- 
ling as a significant part of pedogogy or edu- 
cation. And in all cultures education is de- 
signed to change the lives of students in ac- 
cordance with objectives and standards es- 
tablished by societies. As Feigl stated, “The 
aims of education presuppose some ideals of 
human nature . . . and such ideals are sup 
ported by value judgments” [5, p. 32). 


Present Values 


As an educational technique, the very 
heart of counseling is its influence upon the 
direction and forms of development of a 
counselee. Therefore, not only is it impos- 
sible to avoid influence, but its elimination 
would make of counseling a phenomenon 
controlled only by the impulses and motives 
of the counselee and uninfluenced by exter- 
nal, societal, and other forces. But at- 
tempted elimination of influence is not 
necessary. Indeed, it is evident that some 
value orientation have already been widely 
accepted in counseling, and I shall name five 
traditional beliefs before discussing the 
question of communicating value orienta- 
tions. 

1. It has been contended in counseling 
circles that the choice of a school and a 
career, to be judged satisfying to the coun- 
selee, should be congruent with aptitudes 
and interests possessed by the student. In- 
deed, we now think of vocational guidance 
as a problem of finding an occupational ac- 
tivity which offers both opportunity and in- 
ducement for the self-fulfillment, or devel- 
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opment, of the individual's inherent capa- 
bilities. Currently we believe that a voca- 
tion is an expression of personality, and 
counseling techniques serve to help the in- 
dividual find the kind of career choice 
which offers him such an opportunity. This 
is an explicit and accepted value orienta- 
tion in that we place high premium upon 
a career choice which utilizes the kind of 
capability the individual possesses. Indeed, 
counseling is an organized way of “influ- 
encing” students away from the choice of a 
career for which they are not properly 
qualified by aptitude and interest. As edu- 
cators, we are therefore valuing one kind of 
vocational choice rather than another, or 
more than another. 

2. We also value a student’s choice of a 
career which offers opportunity for an ex- 
pression of his basic interests. That is, the 
things he likes to do are considered valuable 
and relevant as a basis for choosing a par- 
ticular career. We therefore value a type 
of activity which 4s interesting to him. In- 
terest in work is better, we say, or an inter- 
esting type of activity is better than a non- 
interesting one. 

3. We also value a type of activity in 
school or in life in general, as well as on the 
job, which has stability. A low order of 
value is placed on frequent shift of activ- 
ities, particularly with regard to one’s voca- 
tion. Stability is valued far more than is 
instability, and we think of instability as be- 
ing sometimes undesirable. 

1. We also place value, a high value, on 
the pursuit of happiness. A state of hap- 
piness, high morale, well being, and satis- 
faction is valued more than is a state of dis- 
content, unhappiness, restlessness, uneasi- 
ness, and less than full satisfaction. While 
we human beings never fully approximate 
a state of happiness, yet we value it highly 
as a goal and this orientation causes us, in 
counseling, to help the individual search 
for a state-of-being associated with a feeling 
of happiness. 

5. We also value highly the full, rounded 
life as opposed to one narrow, limited, and 
barren in activities. That is, we place great 
value on a full and varied life of interests, 
hobbies, and activities, and we look some- 


what askance at an individual who narrowly 
preoccupies himself with a limited range of 
activities, both on the job and off the job in 
his private life. 

I have noted these five value orientations, 
beliefs, or goals which we in education and 
in counseling take for granted even though 
they may be unproved, ?.e., not fully demon- 
strated, end goals that determine the char- 
acter and direction of our efforts. They are 
professional ideals based upon commonly 
accepted value judgments and beliefs. To 
further identify “naive common-sense as- 
sumptions about a world of objects and 
persons” [3, pp. 180. 181], 1 quote from Co- 
nant’s analysis of the role of assumptions or 
ideals which motivate man and characterize 
his efforts to unify his conceptual scheme of 
his universe. Conant says of man, “For him 
to act as though cruelty were good in itself 
is no less difficult than to act as though can- 
nibalism were good” [3, p. 184]. 

I need not explore further the point 
about either the origin or the established 
and accepted role in education and counsel- 
ing of assumptions and beliefs, ideals and 
goals which men evaluate and adopt as 
their guide lines in determining their be- 
havior. What I have argued is that such 
principles or guide lines have great influ- 
ence in determining what we seek to ac- 
complish in our efforts to educate youth. 
And I for one believe it is high time that we 
counselors devoted ourselves to the task of 
explicating the value orientations that serve 
as sources of the techniques we use. But 
that is another story. 

It is sufficient for this discussion to con- 
clude that there are many explicit and some 
implicit and unidentified value orientations 
to which we are committed in our basic 
thinking about the outcome we wish to issue 
from counseling. To be sure, we are very 
careful to leave to the individual student 
the democratic and moral right of self-deter- 
mination and self-choice of his own value 
orientations. Nevertheless, one could 
scarcely conceive of a “happy” counselor 
who had succeeded in helping a student 
become “unhappy” through counseling, to 
cite one example. 
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Other Counselor Influences 


I do not restrict the discussion of value 
orientation solely to the question of influ- 
ence of the counselor upon counselee since 
there are many other facets of the problem 
of value orientation in counseling. But I 
confine this present discussion to a review 
of some possible and acceptable ways of “‘in- 
fluencing” counselees concerning their value 
orientation. 

Elsewhere I have noted some forms of in- 
fluence about values in terms of what a 
counselor does to help the individual client 
give thoughtful consideration to alternative 
value orientations from which he may select 
the one he desires [2/]. Clearly, we do not 
use the method of “arguing” for the adop- 
tion of a set of values, nor do we “expound” 
the virtues and advantages of particular 
values which may seem to us appropriate to 
an individual student. Rather do we help 
the individual become fully “perceptive” of 
his current value orientations, of the several 
alternatives open to him for consideration, 
and of the role his values play in develop- 
ment and adjustments. We then confi- 
dently anticipate that he will give careful, 
thoughtful, and rational, as well as affective, 
consideration to and examination of these 
alternative value orientations. In the coun- 
seling relationship he initiates the process 
of examining and weighing the pros and 
cons much as he would in the case of the 
choice of a career. Then the student exer- 
cises his right of self-determination in his 
choice of value commitment. 

If it is true that we do not argue for or 
advocate a prescriptive adoption of value 
orientation, then just how does a counselor 
communicate with the counselee in the lat- 
ter’s perception and adoption from among 
alternative value orientations? There seem 
to be several possible modes of communicat- 
ing (not “dictating”) with a counselee about 
relevant and fruitful value orientations or 
guide lines to be appraised for possible adop- 
tion as his own. In the first place, the ha- 
bitual and natural manner of behavior of 
the counselor is communicative of a cour- 
teous, thoughtful, and vital interest in the 
student and his problem. This is indeed a 
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type of behavior arising in a value orienta- 
tion, and one is reminded of the Emersonian 
admonition that “What you are speaks so 
loudly that I can’t hear what you say.”” The 
counselor's behavior indicates his own active 
adoption of a value as a belief that deter- 
mines what his behavior is. That is, he be- 
lieves he will be most effective in his useful- 
ness to the counseiee if he acts in one way 
rather than in another. This belief and its 
behavior manifestation may well prove to be 
far more important than any other way ol 
communicating, at least in communicating 
the conviction-hypothesis that the counselee, 
his problems, and his welfare, are the dom- 
inant considerations to the counselor. To 
be sure, this particular behavior-belief may 
be less effective as a technique of commun- 
icating other forms of value orientations, 
but that point needs further exploration. 

A second mode of communication in- 
volves, of course, the rational use of rhetoric, 
grammar, and the logic of spoken language 
through which the counselee communicates 
concerning alternative considerations for his 
own choice. This form of communication 
ranges from aiding in a factual review of 
the counselee’s present behavior state and 
his value-motivations to some verbal par- 
ticipation in his own dialectical examina- 
tion of himself and his problems. Through 
interpersonal conversation the student ver- 
bally organizes his own difficulties and be- 
gins to see clearly what was once confusion. 
Through the conversational use of language 
he learns to interpret complex facts, often 
confusing and conflicting facts and situa- 
tions about himself. And having thus 
gained an interpretation of himself, we as- 
sume that he is better oriented to take con- 
trol of himself. That is, sensory communi- 
cation by means of language serves the objec- 
tive of helping the individual to identify 
his own orientation. Then he is prepared, 
we believe, to exercise his right to choose 
what to make of himself. 

There is a second form of language in 
communication, also sensory in its mode. 
This is interpretation through context, 
through situation. It is evident that formal, 
organized education is always associated in 
our culture with certain value-beliefs. For 
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instance, counselors are not usually associ- 
ated with misbehavior or with immorality. 
By their very form of association and by the 
context of their work and behavior they are 
clearly identified with certain value orien- 
tations. This is, they act out a particular 
role in value commitment. This is, of 
course, a subtle but yet clearly perceived 
mode of communicating with students 
about value orientation. 


The Experiencing of Intuition 


In some literature on counseling we find 
a third form of communication, non-sensory 
in its mode, which we may call intuitional. 
This is a non-verbal and perhaps a non- 
“language” type of communication. It is 
a type of “imageless thinking,” of arriving 
at answers to questions without perception 
of the process of problem solving. Accord- 
ing to English’s Dictionary, “intuition” is 
defined as follows: 

intuition: no. 1. direct and apparently unmedi- 

ated knowledge . . . any other directly received 

knowledge: e. g., the mystic’s uncommunicable 

knowledge of God, or a vague impression attrib- 


uted to supranormal influence [#, p. 277 


I wish to speak about a special form of in- 
tuition as identified in the literature of 
psychotherapy. This is a form of communi- 
cation between counselor and counselee best 
described by the word “direct.” It is a 
“unity of experience” in which no words are 
exchanged but there is a clear “perception” 
(cognitive and affective?) of each other. 

To better understand this form of com- 
munication, one may turn to the literature 
of the mystics. For example, in Zen Budd- 
hism, similar words are used to describe 
what appears to be a similar form of com- 
munication between the mystic and the 
universe. The Zen Buddhist adherent con- 
tends that “enlightenment,” or an under- 
standing of the universe, can come only by 
direct intuitive perception. He contends 
that “. . . certain religious truths cannot be 
explained in words, but are to be grasped 
only by intuition.” Zen also embodies a 
concept of sudden “enlightenment,” called 
“satori,” and “enlightment is a mystic per- 
sonal experience” [9, pp. 114-169; 18, pp. 
339, 341; 19, pp. 133-145; 20, p. 58). 
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Such an intuitive “direct” experience of 
meaning, without mediating sensory expe- 
rience as used in other modes of communica- 
tion, is a well-identified but little under- 
stood process to most natives of western cul- 
ture. To be sure, our poets write about 
“communing” with “nature” and devout 
religious worshippers describe similar expe- 
riences. Moreover, a similar mode of non- 
sensory communication is identified by Mur- 
phy in his examination of extra-sensory per- 
ception of “two minds in telepathetic rec- 
iprocity” [13, p. 74]. In search of a theory 
to “explain” the phenomenon of ESP, Mur- 
phy refers to “porous boundaries between 
two personal systems, or individual event- 
systems” [13, p. 75]. This would seem to 
be a reference to a mode of communication 
similar, if not identical in its non-sensory 
“directness,” to that alluded to in mysticism 
and in some literature of pyschotherapy. 

Now in counseling, no one to my knowl- 
edge has contended that a counselor under- 
stands or perceives the “universe” as a result 
or part of. the counseling process. Never- 
theless, many therapists do use a language 
pattern similar to that of the mystic. That 
is, they use similar words to describe com- 
munication between therapist and client 
rather than between counselor and the uni- 
verse. Carlton Berenda seemed to be re- 
ferring to such extra-sensory phenomenon 
when he said: 


Especially noteworthy is a very rich field of raw 
material for the clinician in the writings of the 
great mystics and religions of India. For many 
centuries, various cults, such as those engaged in 
the practice of Yoga, have been devoutly explor- 
ing what we might call the psychosomatic func- 
tions of man, as well as investigating the depths 
of the psyche . . . Their writings can supply a 
wealth of raw material concerning depth psy- 
chology [2, p. 728]. 


And Car] Rogers asserted that: 


The essence of some of the deepest parts of ther- 
apy seems to be a unity of experiencing ... When 
there is this complete unity, then it acquires the 
out-of-this-world quality which many therapists 
have remarked upon, a sort of trance-like feeling 
in the relationship from which both the client 
and I emerge at the end of the hour as if from a 
deep well cr tunnel. In these moments there is, to 
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borrow Buber’s phrase, a real /-Thou relation- 

ship, a timeless living in the experience which is 

between the client and me [/#, p. 268]. (Italics 

are mine. E. G. W.) 

Beyond the Senses 

One may well ask, what is the.function of 
“direct” experiencing of the client, or “di- 
rect” communicating with him? What is 
its purpose? The assumption is quite clear. 
Rogers stated a special function with respect 
to the counselor’s valuation of the coun- 
selee. That is, if 1 communicate to him by 
any mode that I “care” about him as an in- 
dividual, then it is assumed that he will 
“communicate self” [15, p. 143] and thus 
evolve a new “feeling” about self. Thus it 
is necessary, as a counselor, that I communi- 
cate to him my value orientation that he is 
all-important and that he is, as Rogers says, 
“unconditionally accepzed” (16, pp. 95-103; 
17, pp. 291-300]. As a counselor seeking to 
be helpful, this is my value orientation, my 
belief, my commitment. This value orien- 
tation is communicated not only by words, 
feeling, tone, gestures, inflection, and facial 
expression, but also by actually “believing” 
that he is important. Even though I do not 
say it in words or even in gestures, I act as if 
I believe it. But the therapist seems to be 
saying that the value orientation as to the 
value of the counselee is also communicated 
directly, as by a direct experiencing of the 
client in such a way that he thereby is given 
confidence in his own value orientation. It 
is this “direct experiencing” of the counselee 
as described by some therapists that seems to 
be similar, as far as I can understand, to 
that which the Zen Buddhist practitioner, 
and other mystics, says he has experienced in 
communicating directly with the universe 
in “satori.” 

To me, the use of such words as “direct 
experiencing” and “unity of experiencing” 
seem to mean in counseling literature what 
they mean in the literature of mysticism— 
namely that the form of communication is 
extra-sensory, that it is a “language” beyond 
the sense organs, supra-sensory. In counsel- 
ing, such a concept of communication can, it 
seems to me, mean only that in counseling 
two central nervous systems are in direct 
communication without the use of mediat- 
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ing sense organs—as it were. I need not 
point out that counseling techniques as pres- 
ently described in our literature, as differ- 
entiated from psychotherapy, do not stem 
from a concept of communication as non- 
sensory in mode. And a careful examina- 
tion of counseling relationships is needed to 
appraise such alleged “direct experience” as 
a mode of communication. 

Let me state that I do not understand and 
have not “experienced” such “direct” com- 
munication with other individuals. In con- 
trast, I subscribe to the viewpoint of Mul- 
ler— 


Whatever higher faculties man may have—of feel- 
ing, intuition, or imagination, in vision, trance, 
or ecstacy—can be trusted only after thev have 
been interpreted and judged by reason [/2, p. 
362). 


Nevertheless, one must give serious con- 
sideration to the persistent claim of some 
therapists that they have identified “direct” 
communication with their clients. One 
could progress in evaluation if such reports 
were more complete and less “private” and 
ineffable. Any experience which allegedly 
cannot be expressed in words is beyond em- 
pirical evaluation and any such ineffable 
and “direct” communication between ther- 
apist and client can, by its limitation, be 
known only to the participants. If such 
form of communication does indeed trans- 
pire, then it cannot be dealt with in the 
ways and techniques presently employed in 
analyzing the content of counseling inter- 
views for purposes of understanding and 
professional training. 

But I am not concerned here with a full 
scale evaluation of mystical modes of com- 
munication, only to point to the fact that 
it is a value-belief held by some therapists 
and as such it influences and even deter- 
mines the content and the nature of the hu- 
man relationship between counselor and 
counselee. 


Assessment of Communication 


Each of the above modes of communica- 
tion between counselor and counselee re- 
quire some assumptions about the psy- 
chology of the client, more particularly 
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about the way in which selt-development 


takes place. An appraisal of identified 
assumptions would seem to offer one means 
of evaluating the validity of the modes 
themselves. I will illustrate this point in 
this way. One mode seems to assume that 
man as a rational and affect being will 
choose those value orientations that are pro- 
ductive of self-fulfillment in the highest 
and fullest sense, if and when he clearly per- 
ceives and accepts himself in his entirety. 
In the sympathetic and understanding con- 
text of the interview, he comes to accept 
what he is. It seems to follow that when 
clearly perceptive of those value options 
open to him, he will choose those that are 
productive of self-fulfillment. That is, to 
push the point a bit farther, one mode of 
communication may require the assump- 
tion that a happy, well-adjusted and fully- 
accepted adolescent will most likely commit 
himself to those values that are judged as 
“good” and characteristic of the best in 
western culture. But a most careful exam- 
ination and appraisal of all claimed modes 
of communications is needed at the present 
time. And this need is especially acute with 
respect to the effectiveness of every kind of 
identified communication and with respect 
to their influence upon the counselev’s value 
orientation. Can it be established tyat any 
of these modes of communication has any in- 
fluence of any kind upon the counselee’s 
choice of value commitment? I raise this 
question because it may offer an approach 
to the full understanding of communication 
as a method of counseling. If any mode 
does influence value orientation, then its 
real content and mode can thereby be identi- 
fied. Other ways of “testing” modes of com- 
munication need their own exploration. 
Now some assumptions about the rele- 
vancy and role of communication in value 
orientation appeal to us counselors as “‘rea- 
sonable” and “demonstrable,” especially 
when buttressed by our own selected case 
experiences. We may well be justified in 
generalizing from our “successful” cases 
that, following counseling experiences, stu- 
dents do choose value-bound ways of living 
that are characterized as “good,” “happy,” 
“productive,” and “satisfying.” But if one 
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extends such generalizations to other sam- 
plings of youth beyond our own personal 
counseling cases, then certain doubts may 
arise. In particular, one wonders whether 
the impedimenta of childhood learnings of 
interpersonal relationships, for example, 
may not be more influential in determining 
adolescents behavior than is counseling, 
even when it alleviates current affect dis- 
turbances about self-perception. 


Youth's Present Values 


A case in point of negative evidence con- 
cerning effective modes of communication 
or “conversing” about values is found in 
Jacob’s recent summary of studies of youth's 
current value orientation. These studies 
raise pertinent questions as to the effective- 
ness of any counseling techniques in aiding 
students to adopt what seem to be necessary 
value orientation in organized Western 
society. Jacob interpreted a large number 
of published studies in these words: 


A dominant characteristic of students in the cur- 
rent generation is that they are gloriously con- 
tented both in regard to their present day-to-day 
activity and their outlook for the future [6, p. /]. 


Now this feeling of contentment might 
not be undesirable as an indication of a feel- 
ing of security and high morale. That is, 
such contentment could be a desirable im- 
provement over the feelings of insecurity 
which bore so heavily on youth in the de- 
pression years of the 1920 and 1930 decades. 
But Jacob continued: 


Ihe great majority of students appear unabash- 
edly self-centered. They aspire for material grat- 
ifications for themselves and their families. They 
intend to look out for themselves first and expect 
others to do likewise [6, p. 2]. 


If Jacob’s conclusion is not sufficient to 
convince counselors that self-centeredness 
can be corrosive of Western culture, then 
they should search the literature descriptive 
of defecting American soldiers in the North 
Korean prisoner camps. Kinkead relates 
the shocking story of anti-social behavior 
and even deaths of fellow American pris- 
oners caused by the unabashed self-centered- 
ness of defecting Americans [9, /0]. Such 
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reading should drive home the urgent neces- 
sity that counselors, as educators, give sober 
consideration to the role of values in be- 
havior and to the search for more effective 
ways of aiding youth to choose those that 
are productive of aid to others in their sur- 
vival. And such a search is essentially one 
of perfecting effective modes of communica- 
tion among civilized rather than self-cen- 
tered individuals. 

We might explain away Jacob's and even 
some of Kinkead’s generalizations as indi- 
cations that neurotic adolescents are self- 
centered and remain so because most of 
them have not been adequately counseled. 
The latter assumption may be more reason- 
able than the first. But we would not want 
to assume that four-fifths of college students 
covered by Jacob’s generalization are neu- 
rotic. As an alternative interpretation, we 
might hypothesize that this kind of self-cen- 
teredness is not neurotic in character but is, 
rather, the result of normal learning in our 
century with its over-emphasis upon the de- 
veloping child as the central and often sen- 
timental concern of home and school and, 
indeed, of counseling itself. We may hy- 
pothesize that, perhaps, college students 
have over-learned that their self-contained 
happiness is what parents and _ teachers 
want. Perhaps we have “taught” youth to 
be concerned only with self and they have 
fully learned what we have taught. 

Now let us examine this situation as it 
might confront a counselor of a student who 
clearly asserts, without affect conflict or 
problem-crisis, and indicates by verbal or 
overt behavior, that he is so self-centered in 
his value commitment that he intends “to 
look out for himself” and “expect others to 
do likewise.” No doubt it will be argued 
that no counseling relationship can exist 
until such students “volunteer” for it, that 
until one volunteers, it is “someone else’s” 
responsibility to deal with self-centeredness. 
While recognizing the validity of such a 
concept of counseling, yet I do not believe 
all relevancy of counseling is exhausted 
by the assertion. 1 believe that a num- 
ber of pertinent questions suggest them- 
selves to the counselor for examination 
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and appraisal: Does the counselor bear any 
professional responsibliity for communicat- 
ing concerning the desirability of a thought- 
ful consideration of alternative value orien- 
tation? Will full _ self-realization be 
achieved when based on self-centered sellf- 
concept? Does full self-fulfillment require 
any degree of “other-centeredness?” Is self- 
centeredness identical with self-fulfillment 
(or“growth to the fullest possible extent’’)? 

These questions are but a few of many 
that seem to me to confront counselors with 
two major issues: 

1. What, if any, professional responsibil- 
ity do we as counselors bear for dealing with 
a value orientation, such as self-centeredness, 
as a controlling force in personality devel- 
opment when students seem to be satisfied 
with their self-centeredness? 

2. What effective modes of communica- 
tion are open to us as counselors in aiding 
students to understand and deal with the 
implications and consequences for them- 
selves and their supporting culture of self- 
centeredness? 

If, as counselors, we should not, for good 
reasons, argue for or advocate a value com- 
mitment that is more or other than self- 
centered, than what may we do? I cannot 
answer my own questions but I am deeply 
concerned about the value-belief that my 
responsibility as a counselor embraces more 
than assistance to students to reach the con- 
clusion that the highest value of our cul- 
ture is unabashed self-centeredness. I feel 
impelled, rather, to broaden the repertoire 
of communication in counseling to deal 
with value orientation that is other-related 
beyond narrow self-concern, even in those 
students who are “satisfied” with their value 
orientation. And I do not feel that some of 
our present modes of communication are 
geared to that broadened objective. Rather 
does it seem clear to me that more than 
preoccupation with self-concept is needed 
to avoid that form of self-centeredness which 
stunts a student's full development and 
even weakens societal processes necessary 
for the very development of students’ indi- 
viduality. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHEDULES GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 


A year-long Institute in Counseling and Guidance, authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and administered by the United 
States Office of Education, will be conducted by the Department of Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Administration of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the 1959-1960 college year. The Institute is 
designed for teachers who wish to prepare for counseling and guidance in 
secondary education, rather than for those already engaged in this work. 

The Institute will enroll 45 highly qualified and widely representative 
secondary school teachers—40 from public secondary schools and five from 
private non-profit secondary schools. Applicants must be teachers with 
at least two years of successful secondary school teaching. The program 
will include a supervised counseling practicum, a supervised work ex- 
perience in selected secondary schools, lectures and courses in the areas 
of human abilities, social, psychological and philosophical foundations, 
guidance skills and techniques, and curriculum and administration. 
Semi-weekly seminars will guide, supplement, and integrate the students’ 
learning. Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, Head, Department of Guidance 
and Student Personnel Administration, will be Director of the Institute. 
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OUR IMPACT ON TOMORROW 


WALTER F. JOHNSON, JR. 


OMEWHERE between Terra Firma and In- 
finity there is a newly invaded and soon- 
to-be-conquered region called Space. In all 
of recorded history there exist accounts of 
man’s desire to understand the universe and 
to free himself from the mundane. This 
restless seeking, this constant searching can- 
not be attributed to a dire drive for self- 
preservation. The quest goes on, stronger 
than ever it seems, within an increasingly 
affluent world. Man seeks to transcend him- 
self and his earthbound home. His is a 
ceaseless quest for truth and the meaning of 
life. 

In parallel with this lofty striving for the 
ultimate in knowledge has been the constant 
effort of man to achieve greater understand- 
ing and fuller domination of three dimen- 
sions of his existence—the physical world 
and the Universe, his immediate environ- 
ment, and man as an individual and social 
creature. 

The achievements in the first two of these 
have been particularly dramatic in our 
generation. Speaking of the growth of sci- 
entific knowledge, Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, in the October, 1958, issue of Har- 
per’s Magazine says, “The result is that 
nearly everything that is now known was 
not in any book when most of us went to 
school; we cannot know it unless we have 
picked it up since.” 

Probably most revealing of all is the ex- 
citing possibility that we are only just enter- 
ing upon an era of investigation which holds 
promise of man’s achieving understanding 
of himself in relation to his past, present, 
and future that defy the wildest expressions 
of imagination. Gardner Murphy points up 
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the possibilities that lie ahead: “These 
potentialities which we have never yet seen 
bear the relation of acorn to oak tree; of 
caterpillar to butterfly; or of ovum to adult” 
[8, p. 12). In his discussion which precedes 
this, Murphy points to the fact that at sig- 
nificant periods in history responsible 
thinkers and writers have expressed confi- 
dence that at last man has discovered all the 
answers about himself. Thus Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire as- 
sured us that man had at last fought his way 
out of superstition and confusion and had 
achieved a rational perspective on himself 
in the world, so that no longer need there be 
any basic revolutions or changes in human 
society. 

Similar expressions of wishful thinking 
were echoed by Thomas Huxley and Ber- 
trand Russell, and by various writers follow- 
in World War I. Since World War II we 
have been less certain. And today, Murphy 
tells us, “We do not know actually, as man 
reaches out to the Cosmos, what there is in 
the Cosmos that is like him or that can re- 
spond to him” [8, p. 11]. Then he suggests 
further that “. . . his fulfillment depends on 
the fact that quite literally there are often 
no sharp boundaries between what he is 
and the universe is” [8, p. 23]. 

Thus the future we face reveals exciting 
horizons, new unknowns to be discovered, 
and provides the certainty that what ts 
today will not necessarily be tomorrow. 
Our challenges are almost as limitless as 
time and space! 

While the temptation is great to remain 
on “Cloud Seven” and revel in pleasant 
speculation about the universe, the prob- 
lems and concerns of guidance and person- 
nel professionals are generally somewhat 
more earthbound—even as we speculate on 
“Our Impact On Tomorrow.”  Further- 
more, in the interests of space, and since 
“tomorrow” is a sufficiently amorphous con- 
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cept to provide opportunity to exercise 
almost unrestricted license for anyone who 
wishes to engage in “speculation-hunting,” 
it becomes necessary to delimit my topic. 
Thus, my observations will be confined to 
raising questions or making passing com- 
mentary on a few selected items from our 
parameter of concerns. 


Education in a Democratic Society 


One criterion of the great importance at- 
tached to education by the American people 
is the fact that in times of crisis or grave 
national concern they focus their dilemmas 
on this medium which they establish to 
transmit its heritage. The place and role 
of education in our society has taken on 
ever-increasing importance as the total im- 
pact of the family has decreased. As a con- 
sequence, the American community is an 
education-centered community, and the de- 
velopment of concepts of the worth of the 
individual in a democratic society are rooted 
in educational soil. 

Democracy and individualism provided 
the context for public education. And the 
desire to preserve and enhance individu- 
alism in a complex social system provides a 
highly defensible rationale for our profes- 
sion of guidance and personnel work. 

While we are not exactly without our 
critics in this season for sniping at educa- 
tion, we have actually emerged stronger 
in our support than ever before. Our sup- 
port comes from many quarters and from 
sources which, if we are capable of living 
up to the trust which has been placed 
within us, will continue to enhance our 
position as a responsible profession. Where 
could we find a more significant endorse- 
ment of our purpose in society than these 
statements from the Educational Policies 
Commission issued in 1946, 1958, and 1959 
respectively? 

In a democracy each person contributes, accord- 

ing to his ability, to the essential welfare of all. 

This means, that under ideal conditions each able- 

bodied adult follows an occupation for which he 

or she is fitted by ability, personality, and train- 
ing and which provides goods and services of so- 

cial and individual value [3, p. 227]. 


Through good guidance programs educators can 
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bring the major needs of society to the attention 
of students, and this will make possible the meet- 
ing of these needs in ways consistent with demo- 
cratic freedom of choice [#, p. 12]. 

The ultimate measure of the quality of an edu- 
cational program is its impact on individual pu- 
pils. The curriculum depends for its impact on 
the interest and motivation of pupils, and these 
depend in part on skilled guidance [5, p. //]. 


This recent flush of success in being 
recognized as important to the future of 
education and society has not been due to 
our own efforts or those of our educational 
colleagues alone. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the work of Dr. Conant [2] and other 
responsible, thinking men and organiza- 
tions outside of the education~! profession. 

Our impact on tomorrow will in no small 
measure be determined by our capability of 
living up to the faith which has been placed 
in us to resolve in part, at least, the dilemma 
of developing individuality in a society of 
conformity. 

Changing Values in a Dynamic Society 

Closely related to the necessity of the 
counselor’s understanding his-role in a 
democratic society is the need for concern 
about the extent of his responsibility for 
understanding or changing the values of his 
clients. The counselor operates in a value- 
laden relationship. There are the values 
of the client, those of the counselor himself, 
those of his profession, and those of society. 
To what extent must he be sensitive to 
values and value systems of others? What 
responsibility does he have to bring about 
changes in value-concepts in individuals 
which are consonant with those of society? 
What are his obligations to initiate change 
in individuals who reflect societal values 
which are questionable? 

For example, should the personnel worker 
strive to modify the values of college stu- 
dents, reflected in the Jacobs study [6], 
which indicate self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency? Do we want to be accused of en- 
gaging in an assuaging, complacency-induc- 
ing, calming effect type of activity? Coun- 
seling that “lulls” may lose! Is one of the 
outcomes to help the individual feel and 
experience challenge and not merely con- 
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tentment? And is it not true that security 
is not always secured through certainty? 
Does the public which supports our edu- 
cational enterprise have a right to expect 
that we can have a spocn-fed, easy-going, 
self-indulgent adult population on the one 
hand, and at the same time hope that our 
educational system will reflect an entirely 
different mode of life? We have not faced 
this problem very squarely in the past. 
What direction do we take tomorrow? 


Creativity, Identification of Talent, and 
the Pursuit of Excellence 


Much attention has been given recently 
to more effective realization of human po- 
tentialities and better utilization of these 
resources. Adlai Stevenson calls it Ameri- 
ca’s educational challenge, and says “Look- 
ing ahead for the long pull . . . the Ameri- 
can Problem in education is to prepare 
citizens not merely to live in American 
society but to live in an America caught up 
inextricably in an evolving world commu- 
nity . . . This means new dimensions for 
education—the training of innovators, not 
organization men, in both science and hu- 
manities . . . Instinctive knowledge of the 
round of American life as it is lived at home 
is no longer enough” [/, p. vii]. 

The much publicized “Rockefeller Re- 
port” [9] on the pursuit of excellence states: 
“the greatness of a nation may be manifested 
in many ways... but ultimately the source 
of its greatness is in the individual . . .” 

Coupled with creativity is the inference 
that it is something possessed only by the 
gifted. Yet creativeness and spontaneity are 
present in all very young children, and the 
human creative element is involved in most 
of what we think and do. Certainly it is 
something more than good grades and good 
test scores. If these were our only criteria 
Einstein and Edison would never have been 
“discovered!” 

Guidance workers have gained much of 
their recent recognition as capable profes- 
sionals from the assumption on the part of 
the public in general and the Congress in 
particular that we are competent to identify 
the gifted and the talented, that we can 
capably assess each individual in order to 
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help him become all he is capable of becom- 
ing. While some of the research investiga- 
tions now under way hold promise of better 
things to come, we will need to pursue this 
task with both courage and humility if our 
impact is to be a positive, lasting one! 


Counseling—Development and Formula- 
tion of Principles and Theories 


In his address at the luncheon meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in St. Louis last year, Dr. C. Gilbert 
Wrenn stated that, as counselors, our prac- 
tices have outstripped our theories in many 
respects. Certainly it is all too true that 
personnel practitioners frequently lack un- 
derstanding of the theoretical assumptions 
and research underlying what they do. The 
continued positive impact of our activities 
will depend upon knowledge about much 
more than the mechanical, how-to-do-it 
aspects of counseling and other phases of 
personnel work. Also, our former, some- 
what singular dependence upon psychology 
alone as the source of process, theory, and 
procedure has given way to a many- 
disciplined, multi-dimensional approach 
which promises much for our field of en- 
deavor. Implications of recent develop- 
ments in such areas as Semantics, Self- 
concept, Role-theory, Perceptual Theory, 
and Group Dynamics are certain to have a 
profound effect upon personnel and coun- 
seling practices. 


And Then There Is Research! 


It would be unfortunate to compare re- 
search in the fields of guidance and person- 
nel work to the weather—everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything about it. 
At the same time, it is painfully evident that 
we are sorely lacking in objective evidence 
upon which to base many of our practices. 
We continue to handle too many problems 
on an intuitive basis—a paradox when scien- 
tific method has advanced so far. 

What of the research which is being done? 
What are the criticisms being leveled against 
it? The first of these criticisms may be di- 
rected at my own presentation of this topic: 
People come to know what we are against, 
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but it is frequently difficult for them to find 
out what we are for! 

Do we become too engrossed in proce- 
dures and not enough in outcomes or re- 
sults? And, of course, the converse is also 
true! I am reminded of the young psychol- 
ogy professor who conducted the experi- 
ment on learning by conditioning. At his 
command, “Jump!” his subject, a cock- 
roach, quickly learned to jump and it was 
duly recorded in his notebook. Soon he be- 
gan to vary his experiment by pulling off 
one leg at a time, and each time issuing the 
command to jump. The cockroach fol- 
lowed the command faithfully on each var- 
iation of the experiment. Finally, all the 
legs were removed and when the cockroach 
was told to jump, it remained motionless. 
Whereupon the psychologist wrote in his 
notebook this conclusion: “When a cock- 
roach loses all of its legs it becomes stone 
deaf.” What do we do with our conclu- 
sions? 

There are other criticisms too, many of 
which we are well aware. Too many of our 
research studies are not followed up. We 
do not bother to question results. Why are 
negatives, negative, or positives, positive? 
We don’t pay enough attention to the vari- 
ability in our findings. Sometimes, such as 
in research studies on the impact on learn- 
ing of two different social climates [7], we 
obtain contradictory results because of 
faulty design, the failure of consensus on 
role definition, or some similar artifact 
which we have inadvertently introduced. 
And to what extent is our research and our 
theoretical literature characterized by un- 
due emphasis upon description in contrast 
with analysis? 

While these are valid criticisms of what 
research we do, our continued impact upon 
tomorrow is increasingly dependent upon 
more—much more—and better research. 
Research in a mature profession is the tool 
of the practioner as well as the theoretician. 


The Profession Itself 


By this time it becomes apparent that our 
profession can only be what we make it. 
Each individual member has his own 
unique set of personal attributes and char- 


acteristics which we call personality. These, 
our training or professional preparation, 
and the nature of our work, make up the 
collective personality of our profession. As 
we become identified with our professional 
group, we learn to play the roles expected 
of the group. Thus, it is not difficult to see 
guidance and personnel workers taking on 
a “style of life” which was a part of the in- 
doctrination of their graduate training, and 
later of the professional organizations to 
which they belong. We must examine our- 
selves periodically and ask ourselves 
whether we are hampered by professional 
stereotypes which are out of keeping with 
the dynamic, dramatic changes taking place 
in the society of those we seek to serve. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and its important divisions are 
dedicated to objectives and purposes that 
are rooted in professional reality. They 
provide the framework for achieving the 
status our profession should enjoy. . Our 
impact on tomorrow depends upon our abil- 
ity to grow up to the potential we have to- 
day. The destiny of our profession is in 
our hands! 
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Client Satisfaction, Counselors, 
and the Counseling Process 


LEONARD D. GOODSTEIN and AUSTIN E. GRIGG 


Ever since the publication of Carl Rogers’ first 
book in 1942 on client-centered therapy, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, there has been continual and 
marked disputation between proponents of the Ro- 
gerian position and counselors of other persuasions. 
These disputes have been concerned with the role 
of the counselor, including the specifics of the coun- 
selor’s behavior in the counseling situation, and, 
probably more importantly, the place of values in 
counseling and psychotherapy. One of the more 
articulate adherents of the client-centered school 
has been C. H. Patterson, who has written exten- 
sively on the issues involved, including articles in 
the Journal of Counseling Psychology, the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Educational and Psychological 
Measurements, and in this Journal. His article in 
the October, 1958, issue of this Journal has impelled 
two of our readers to submit the following paper in 
reply to some of Dr. Patterson’s arguments. We 
have asked Dr. Patterson for his comments, which 
also follow. There is irritability by all parties con- 
cerned, by no means excluding the editor, who is 
impelled to note that ALL counseling is client-cen- 
tered by definition and without Rogerian capitals or 
quotation marks! —J. S. 


Coe SATISFACTION, typically measured 
by follow-up questionnaires, has been 
the object of considerable recent specula- 
tion and research [2, 5-7, 10, 14]. Patter- 
son has summarized some of these research 
studies and concluded that these studies in- 
dicate “. . . that clients prefer counselors 
who are not client-centered or non-directive 
in their approach” [8, p. 136], and he 
lamented the danger that such studies may 
divert counselors from the “ultimate goal of 
counseling before even beginning the rela- 
tionship” [8, p. 138]. The purpose of the 
present paper is to examine the rationale 
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and importance of studying client satisfac- 
tion with counseling and, further, to ex- 
amine in some detail the issuses raised by 
Patterson. At the beginning we wish to ex- 
plicitly state that our concern is not with 
Patterson as an individual nor with his 
specific article, but rather with Patterson as 
an interpreter of the non-directive position 
on this issue, a position to which we take 
strong exception. 


Criteria of Counseling Effectiveness 


The question of adequate criteria to 
evaluate the outcome or effectiveness of 
counseling is complex. Any completely 
satisfactory evaluation [9] should involve 
multiple criterion measures, including eval- 
uations of personal and social adjustment 
by the client and others, actual performance 
records (e.g., school records, work records, 
etc.), self-concept and other personality di- 
mensions, and client satisfaction with the 
counseling process. The problem of the re- 
lationships of client satisfaction to these 
other measures as well as the theoretical im- 
plications of multifactor criteria studies are 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the im- 
portance of client satisfaction indices in 
such a context is obvious, at least to the 
present authors. Despite the coincidence of 
positive behavioral changes with the coun- 
seling experience, clients who are dissatis- 
fied with counseling may not see counseling 
as a worthwhile or significant experience. 
That is to say, clients who are dissatisfied 
with the counseling process may regard 
whatever changes that were demonstrably 
related to counseling as happenstance or 
mere coincidence. While such a circum- 
stance may be regarded as relatively unim- 
portant to a theoretical understanding of 
the counseling process, it is rather crucial 
to the social effectiveness of counselors and 
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counseling. Successful counselors, not un- 
like other professionals in law or medicine, 
are evaluated not only by empirical meas- 
ures of success but also by the demands 
for their services. Client dissatisfaction can 
only lead to distorted perception of the ef- 
fectiveness of counseling with a consequent 
reduction in the social effectiveness of coun- 
seling. Clients who are dissatisfied with 
their counseling experience will not, in all 
probability, regard counseling as a useful 
procedure regardless of whether or not they 
have actually been helped by the process. 
They will not regard counseling as a tech- 
nique for solving any new problems that 
develop nor as a procedure to recommend 
to their friends or relatives. If this becomes 
the prevalent social attitude toward any par- 
ticular counselor or toward counseling in 
general, no effective counseling may be pos- 
sible except under special conditions where 
counseling may be required. Therefore, it 
seems quite clear that it is desirable to have 
clients satisfied with their counseling so that 
counseling may be socially effective. 

The point of the present discussion is not 
that client satisfaction per se is the goal of 
counseling nor that other criterion measures 
are unimportant, but rather the implication 
is that client satisfaction is one important 
factor in any multifactor approach to the 
problem of effectiveness of counseling. 
Continual observations of client satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions seem necessary in 
order to fully actualize the potential effec- 
tiveness of counseling. 


Client Expectations and Counselor Role 


It has been suggested [8] that client satis- 
faction is an inadequate criterion of coun- 
seling because of client expectations of the 
counselor’s role. Clients do approach the 
counseling relationship with a diversity of 
expectations about the counselor's role, as 
well as their own role as clients. Some of 
these expectations undoubtedly involve, as 
Patterson [8] and others have suggested, at- 
titudes of passive dependency, attitudes of 
undue reliance upon authority—transfer- 
ence attitudes in psychoanalytic terms—that 
have their origins in early childhood experi- 
ences with parents, teachers, physicians, and 
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other authority figures. That such expecta- 
tions and attitudes may pose real problems 
throughout the course of the counseling in- 
teraction is a self-evident truth to all prac- 
ticing counselors. 

If counseling is seen by the client as a 
learning or educational experience, then 
one of the expectations of the client will be 
for the counselor to assume the role of the 
teacher. This expectation is heightened by 
the fact that counseling is most frequently 
carried on under the aegis of educational in- 
stitutions and counselors frequently also 
have a formal teaching role in these institu- 
tions in addition to their role as counselors. 

Consequently it has been argued that 
clients approach counselors with uncon- 
scious attitudes learned in their prior ex- 
perience with teachers—attitudes of de- 
pendency, undue reliance on authority, pas- 
sive-feminine-masochistic patterns” [8, p. 
137]. One can question this contention on 
a number of grounds: its validity, its gen- 
erality, and its usefulness. Are teachers 
really regarded by high school and college 
students as omnipotent authorities on all 
matters? Do they unquestioningly accept 
their teachers’ opinions on matters of taste, 
moral, and ethical values? Is the typical re- 
lationship between young adults and 
teachers one of neurotic passive-feminine- 
masochistic dependence? The present 
writers know of no evidence to support such 
a line of reasoning, and indeed the daily 
press and radio give much support to a 
quite different conclusion. 

A much more reasonable analysis places 
the teacher, and the counselor, in the role of 
acknowledged experts in a particular area 
or discipline; for any particular counselor 
this area of expertness might be career in- 
formation, college entrance requirements, 
marital problems, or the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior, depending upon the coun- 
selor’s specific job, title, and place of em- 
ployment. When a client, perceiving a 
counselor as such an expert, expects infor- 
mation, there is more involved in such an 
expectation than unconscious dependency 
needs on the part of the client. Bordin [3] 
has suggested that the expectations of the 
client depend, at least in part, upon the 
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type of problem that has brought the client 
to the counselor. Clients with personal ad- 
justment problems, problems of a fairly 
generalized nature, were reported as having 
rather different expectations about the role 
the counselor would play than the client 
with educational-vocational problems typi- 
cally involving a specific decision. This lat- 
ter kind. of client, to a much larger extent 
than the former kind, saw the counselor as 
a source of information and expected the 
counselor to yield this information as part 
of the counseling process. 

In general the client who feels he has a 
specific decision to make and requests help 
in making this decision will usually see the 
counselor as a possessor of valid informa- 
tion about the decision under considera- 
tion. The client under these circumstances 
sees counseling as an opportunity to review 
his decision, to examine the reasoning lead- 
ing to the decision, and to come to some 
fairly definite conclusion. Implicit in these 
expectations about the counselor's role is 
the understanding that he, the client, is free 
to use or not use the information after he 
receives it. When one asks for advice or in- 
formation from a counselor, or anyone else 
for that matter, he is not bound to use it, 
nor is he necessarily submitting to a depend- 
ent relationship. That such information 
is likely to be highy regarded is a function 
of the social role of a counselor as an expert, 
the role of a counselor as a professional per- 
son with an appropriate code of ethics, as 
well as a function of whatever unconscious 
factors may be involved. Information per 
se is not always therapeutically good nor al- 
ways therapeutically bad. While there are 
undoubtedly dangers, as Patterson sug- 
gested, in offering information to clients, 
there are also dangers in the refusal to give 
information, particularly when the coun- 
selor has valid, useful information and the 
client has the capacity to make effective use 
of it. The problem of client expectations of 
counselors, the relationship of these expec- 
tations to client satisfaction with the coun- 
seling process, will not be solved by ob- 
scurantism but, contrariwise, will only be 
understood by empirically investigating 
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these expectations and their relationships to 
other aspects of the counseling interaction, 
including client satisfaction. 


Client Satisfaction as a Variable 


There is some research evidence on the 
relationship of client satisfaction to other 
counseling variables. Barahal, Brammer, 
and Shostrom [2] had initially reported 
that clients who had received client-centered 
counseling reported greater satisfaction with 
the results of counseling than those who had 
been counseled by traditional techniques. 
Forgy and Black [5], however, reported that 
these same clients no longer had these feel- 
ings in a three-year follow-up; indeed, the 
reverse was then true although the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant. Of 
considerable interest is their finding that the 
relationship between client satisfaction and 
counselor activity was a fairly complex one, 
depending, in part, upon the particular 
counselor involved. The clients of one 
counselor reported more satisfaction when 
he used client-centered procedures, while 
the clients of another counselor were more 
satisfied when he used the more traditional 
procedures. These studies, as well as the 
study of Grigg and Goodstein [6], strongly 
suggest that client satisfaction is a complex 
matter depending not only upon the tech- 
niques used but also upon which counselors 
use them. 

The complexities involved in client sat- 
isfaction are further demonstrated by the 
study of Sonne and Goldman [/0] who re- 
ported that, although there was an over-all, 
general preference by all of their subjects 
for traditional, eclectic counseling rather 
than client-centered counseling, the strength 
of this preference was related to the person- 
ality of the subjects. Those subjects classi- 
fied as authoritarian showed a stronger pref- 
erence for the eclectic method, while those 
subjects classified as equalitarian showed 
more preference for the client-centered 
method. Bordin [3] has further suggested 
that there is some evidence that the type of 
problem experienced by the client, educa- 
tional-vocational versus personal-social, is 
related to preferences for various ap- 
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proaches to counseling and consequently to 
client satisfaction. 

Finally, client evaluations have been 
shown to be related to “premature” termina- 
tion of the counseling relationship [7] and 
also to the specific topics actually discusssed 


in the counseling sessions [/4]. Thus it 
would appear that, while there may be some 
agreement among these studies of client 
satisfaction that clients do “prefer counse- 
lors who are not client-centered or non-di- 
rective in their approach” [8, p. 136], client 
satisfaction is a function of other complex 
determinants and counselor technique is 
but one of these. 


Counseling Relationships and Goals 


Counselors generally recognize the impor- 
tance of the counseling relationship and 
much has been written about the specifica- 
tions of the good counseling relationship. 
There is general agreement among counse- 
lors and therapists of a variety of persua- 
sions that the good counseling relationship 
affords an opportunity for the client to learn 
to be independent and to accept respon- 
sibility for himself. Patterson, in his recent 
paper [8], implies but does not directly 
state that such a goal is especially well real- 
ized through the client-centered approach 
to counseling, a position which, in the opin- 
ion of the present writers, he could not 
legitimately support. 

In the first place, contrary to Patterson's 
implicit statements, there is now good evi- 
dence [#, //—/3] that experienced client- 
centered counselors form relationships with 
their clients quite similar to those formed 
by experienced counselors of different orien- 
tations, relationships characterized in the 
main by warmth and acceptance with a 
stress upon understanding the client’s needs 
and feelings. In an extremely revealing 
study, Strupp [/3] analyzed the counselor 
responses in two published cases, one by 
Wolberg, a psychoanalyst, and one by Rog- 
ers. While it was reported that. the anal- 
ysis showed that Wolberg was indeed more 
directive than Rogers, “both therapists 
conveyed an attitude of respect for their 
patients and implied their right to self di- 
rection; both appeared to be warm, accept- 
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ing, and non-critical; both encouraged the 
patient's expression of feelings; and both, 
by their therapeutic performance, seemed 
to engender a feeling of greater self-accept- 
ance in their patients” [/3, p. 307]. Thus 
it would seem that there is less difference 
between what experienced counselors of dif- 
ferent viewpoints actually do in a good 
counseling relationship than their words 
about what they do would suggest. 

Secondly, it should be pointed out that 
the final goal of counseling is not the crea- 
tion of an ideal counseling relationship but 
rather the greater psychological maturity 
and behavioral integration that presumably 
results from this relationship. We cannot 
and should not, at least at present, assume 
that the creation of a good counseling re- 
lationship will perforce lead to these goals 
or that these goals cannot be reached with- 
out a good counseling relationship. More 
explicitly, the evidence on the relationship 
between good counselors and good counsel- 
ing outcomes is not sufficient for us to as- 
sume that the demonstration of the former 
is a guarantee of the latter. While we may 
hope that good counseling relationships are 
more efficacious and productive than poor 
counseling relationships, we must recog- 
nize that this is not a demonstrable conclu- 
sion at this time. 


Client and Counselor Evaluations 


In counseling research, as well as in the 
actual practice of counseling, it seems im- 
portant to distinguish between what the 
counselor perceives himself doing during 
the counseling hour and what the client per- 
ceives the counselor to be doing. In the 
first case we are dealing with counselor eval- 
uations and in the second with client evalu- 
ations. Obviously client judgments about 
the counseling process have many limita- 
tions: such judgments may show bias, in- 
cluding the effects of transference, identifi- 
cation with the counselor, and a confound- 
ing with the client’s desire for the counse- 
lor’s success. On the other hand it may be 
noted that the recent work of Fiedler [4] 
and Strupp [//-13] would strongly suggest 
that counselor judgments may not be free 
from bias either. The assumption that 
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counselors holding quite disparate theoreti- 
cal positions would demonstrate real differ- 
ences in technique and establish quite dif- 
ferent therapeutic relationships (they cer- 
tainly argue as though this were the case) is 
not supported by the evidence. This line of 
research suggests that the counselor’s percep- 
tion of the therapeutic interaction may be 
open to some of the same type of distortion: 
such judgments may show bias, including 
the effects of transference (with the counse- 
lor trainer), identification, and a confound- 
ing with a desire for his teacher’s success. 
When the limitations inherent in utilizing 
the judgments of both the client and coun- 
selor are clearly recognized, it seems to the 
present writers that there remain areas of 
the counseling process which counselors and 
clients can validly appraise and that these 
appraisals can be used to further our under- 
standing of certain aspects of the counsel- 
ing interaction. To avow anything else 
would be nihilistic and virtually preclude 
any practical understanding of the counsel- 
ing process. Indeed it is rather surprising 
to find a client-centered theorist arguing 
against the usefulness of any client percep- 
tions, as such perceptions generally are re- 
garded as having a central position in non- 
directive theory and practice. 

It should be noted that clients do not ex- 
perience disembodied, theoretically-oriented 
counseling techniques but rather a real-life 
counselor who is reacting to them. As 
Franz Alexander wrote to his psychoanalytic 
colleagues, “. . . although our theory does 
not account for it, we recognize that the 
therapeutic situation is a highly personal 
one, in which two unique personalities in- 
teract and not as the original model assumes, 
one real person, the patient, with the thera- 
pist, a depersonalized intellect who has mas- 
tered psychoanalytical theory” [/, p. 312]. 
Clients will perceive the counseling relation- 
ship not in terms of the theoretical predilec- 
tions of the counselor but in terms of how 
the counselor responds to the client as a per- 
son with problems, conflicts, needs, and ex- 
pectancies. It is the client’s perception and 
evaluation of what has occurred during the 
counseling hours, his satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, that yield data on one facet of 
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The anxieties 


the counseling interaction. 
apparently aroused in rigid adherents of a 


particular school by investigating the 
client's perception of the counseling inter- 
action involves rather interesting dynamics 
in itself. Presumably if one sincerely re- 
spects clients—is truly client-centered—what- 
ever the clients report about the therapeutic 
relationships should be accepted without 
the thumping of drums to rally the troops. 


Some Specific Comments on Patterson's 
Paper 


Patterson, in his recent paper dealing with 
this problem [8], reported a study by Grigg 
and Goodstein [6] as evidence of client dis- 
satisfaction with client-centered therapy and 
he “question (s) the terminology used.” 
Since others may have been troubled by 
these same matters, it should be useful to 
make explicit that the purpose of that study 
was to investigate the perception and feel- 
ing of clients about their counseling experi- 
ence, not to compare one or more schools of 
counseling. It was specifically stated that 
“from TABLE | it may be seen that the coun- 
selors in this study show individual differ- 
ences in the approach they most frequently 
employ, in the consistency with which they 
employ this approach, and in the proportion 
of favorable outcome rating which they re- 
ceive from their clients. It is interesting to 
note that the four most successful counse- 
lors... each use a different approach . . .” 
[6, pp. 33-34]. It should have pleased Pat- 
terson and other partisans of the client-cen- 
tered approach that two of these four most 
successful counselors (as defined by client 
evaluations) used an approach which the 
clients generally perceived as “‘inactive-par- 
ticipant”—an approach quite similar to the 
client-centered attitude which Patterson re- 
garded the study as evidence against. 

Patterson complained that Grigg and 
Goodstein did not identify merely listening, 
mere acceptance, or passive listening as 
“client-centered” [7]. These actual client 
evaluations were included in the report as 
they constituted the data upon which the 
report was based. Labeling such observa- 
tions as client-centered would indeed be “‘in- 
ferential,” a practice Patterson “questions” 
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except when it serves his own, doctrinaire 
purposes. As a matter of fact, almost all of 
the counselors used in the study were for- 
mally trained in a neo-Behavioristic, S—R 
approach, although they had been exposed 
to a wide variety of other approaches, in- 
cluding the fine writings of Carl Rogers. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


The purpose of this paper was to re-ex- 
amine the significance and usefulness of 
client satisfaction with the counseling proc- 
ess from both a research and_ practical 
point of view. This re-examination seemed 
especially important as a recent paper by 
Patterson [8] had suggested that studies of 
client satisfaction were of little value, in- 
deed were even dangerous. The present 
writers have attempted to review some of 
the recent work in this area, covering much 
the same ground as Patterson, and have 
come to quite a different conclusion. Client 
satisfaction, in our judgment, is an impor- 
tant factor in any over-all evaluation of the 
counseling process. Further, there is strong 
evidence that client satisfaction is a complex 
variable, in part dependent upon the 
client’s expectations about the counseling 
process and, in part, a function of other fac- 
tors, including the personality of the client, 
the personality of the counselor, the content 
of the counseling sessions, etc. 

Patterson has taken the position that 
client satisfaction is an inadequate criterion 
of counseling because the unconscious and 
neurotic attitudes of clients lead them to 
evaluate non-directive counselors adversely. 
Our position is that these attitudes are not 
so prevalent and play only a minor role in 
these evaluations. Further, we have pointed 
out that client satisfaction is related to many 
other counseling variables. Thus it would 
seem legitimate to conclude that Patterson's 
criticisms of client satisfaction studies were 
not valid. 

The present writers, agreeing with Patter- 
son, strongly believe that counseling or ther- 
apy is most usefully regarded as a learning 
phenomenon. We would further gladly 
concede that there is general agreement 
among counselors and therapists on the ne- 
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cessity for clients to learn to accept responsi- 
bility and to learn to be independent. We 
do not agree, however, that studies of client 
satisfaction, or even concern with client sat- 
isfaction on the part of the counselor, will 
lead perforce to an abandonment of these 
goals. Quite the contrary point of view is 
held by the present writers, namely, that 
understanding and direct handling of client 
expectations are essential fundamentals in 
developing a counseling relationship that 
will result in the ultimate realization of the 
goals of independence and the acceptance 
of responsibility. 
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Comments 


OODSTEIN AND GriGG have been helpful 
in contributing to the discussion of 
some of the issues involved in counseling. 
To be sure, they have been unable to resist 
the temptation to set up a straw man, if not 
a windmill, to tilt against, and have im- 
puted statements and positions to me which 
are not justified by my exposition, unless the 
brevity of my paper encouraged much read- 
ing between the lines. This process is 
likely to lead to the influence of the reader's 
needs on his perceptions. But be that as it 
may, the fighting of a straw man may be 
useful at times in clarifying issues, and per- 
haps this is one of those times. When this 
approach is taken, however, it often leads to 
Aristotelian dichotomies, of black and 
white, all or none, or good or bad as seems 
to be the case in the preceding paper. This 
tends to make discussion difficult, since one 
may seem to be evading the issue by refusing 
to accept such dichotomies. 

It is manifestly impossible to do justice 
to the issues raised by Goodstein and Grigg 
in a brief note. There are some problems 
involved which require considerable space 
to deal with. There is the fact that most of 
the studies of client satisfaction have some 
serious defects, so that too much reliance 
cannot be placed upon the results. And 
are we concerned with client satisfaction 
with the counselor, his methods, and pro- 
cedures, or with the outcome or results of 
the counseling? These are of course related, 
as Goodstein and Grigg suggest, but they 
should be studied separately. Again, the 
confusion, or failure to distinguish, between 
inactivity or passivity on the part of the 
counselor confounds the discussion. Inci- 
dentally, I did not “complain” but was 
praising Goodstein and Grigg for not equat- 
ing merely listening, mere acceptance, or 
passive listening with client-centeredness. 
Finally, the failure to specify whether one 
is talking about therapeutic counseling or 
psychotherapy on the one hand and educa- 
tional-vocational counseling on the other 
may lead to apparent disagreement, which 
seems to have happened in the present in- 
stance. I was thinking of therapeutic coun- 
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seling in my remarks; Goodstein and Grigg 
appear to be talking about educational-vo- 
cational counseling. Techniques may dif- 
fer; the counselor may justifiably give infor- 
mation and be more active in the latter, and 
I do not disagree with Goodstein and Grigg 
in this matter. They have helped to clarify 
this confusion, referring to Bordin’s dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps there is little if any fundamental 
disagreement as a whole, if we clarified these 
confusions and avoided straw men or Aris- 
totelian dichotomies. I do not think I said 
or implied in my paper “that studies of 
client satisfaction were of little value, in- 
deed dangerous.” I think we both agree 
that client satisfaction is an important fac- 
tor, though a relatively minor part of the 
criterion, in counseling. Possibly we are 
not in agreement as to the operational sig- 
nificance of the findings of such studies. 
Goodstein and Grigg seem to accept client 
satisfaction as one of the goals of counseling 
regardless of the implications of this for 
other, to me, more important goals. That 
is, they would seem to imply that the coun- 
selor should adapt his methods and proce- 
dures to achieve client satisfaction without 
consideration of the sources of the criteria 
for such satisfaction in the client. 

My position is that the kind of counseling 
process which induces client satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction is related to the social-cul- 
tural background and climate in which the 
client develops. That this climate leads 
to the development of dependence needs in 
some—not all—individuals seems to be gen- 
erally agreed upon by social scientists. 
Again incidentally, the term “passive-fem- 
inine-masochistic pattern” quoted by Good. 
stein and Grigg is not my term, as may 
appear from their paper, but a quotation 
from one of my references. I would agree 
with the statement of Goodstein and Grigg 
that the concept of the professional person, 
including the teacher and counselor, is of 
an expert. I felt that this was implied in my 
discussion. Again, perhaps we may not 
completely agree on what the functions of 
an expert are. Goodstein and Grigg men- 
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I do not 
think that they would disagree, however, 
that the establishing of a professional, or in 


tion only information giving. 


this case a therapeutic relationship is 
another function which may not involve in- 
formation giving. 

Now, rather than adapting the counseling 
relationship or procedure to conform with 
the requirements for satisfaction of a de- 
pendent client, I am suggesting that if—as 
Goodstein and Grigg agree—responsible in- 
dependence is a goal of counseling, then 
perhaps we should be concerned about al- 
tering the social conditions which lead to 
the need for satisfaction of dependence—or 
“being told” by an expert. Some clients (in 
the case of adults, many) learn to be satisfied 
with client-centered counseling. 

.This is because they have learned to ap- 
preciate or desire independence. Anthro- 
pologists have pointed out that adolescence 
in Western society is a period of rebellion, 
an assertion of independence. But this is 
perhaps because as children they have been 
forced to be dependent. The same applies 
to responsibility. The contradiction be- 
tween the requirements of childhood and 
adulthood make the transition difficult. 

Or do we, as Meehl and McClosky [2] 
once suggested, adapt to the wishes and de- 
sires of the client, “to help the client achieve 
the client’s end,” including satisfaction, re- 
gardless of other goals of counseling? Most 
counselors, as I have indicated elsewhere 
[4, 5] would not agree. 

Goodstein and Grigg’s discussion of coun- 
seling relationships and the goals of counsel- 
ing is confusing to me. They summarize 
findings to the effect that there are common 
elements in good counseling relationships as 
achieved by experienced counselors of differ- 
ing orientations. These common elements 
include warmth, respect, acceptance, and 
understanding. They have said, however, 
that this research does not support my im- 
plication that the client-centered approach 
is especially effective in achieving respon- 
sible independence. But are not these ele- 
ments the very ones which are stressed by 
client-centered counseling, if not, indeed, 
the essential ones? I would suggest that the 
most experienced counselors, regardless of 
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how they label themselves, are client-cen- 

tered. The client-centered approach con- 

tains, in their simplest and perhaps purest 
form, the necessary and sufficient conditions 
of psychotherapy [6], the effective common 

elements of all schools of psychotherapy [5]. 
I do not, then, argue, as Goodstein and 

Grigg gleefully claim, against the usefulness 
of client perceptions. Indeed, I emphasize 
their importance in pointing to aspects of 
social and cultural conditioning which con- 
stitute problems in the achievement of re- 
sponsible independence, not only in clients 
but in people in general. Goodstein and 
Grigg have done well to point out the com- 
plexity of client satisfaction, which is re- 
lated to the counselor’s personality and 
techniques, the client’s problem, and the 
client’s personality. The latter must in- 
clude the influence of social and cultural 
conditions however. 

I would suggest that readers examine 
carefuily my earlier paper, which is admit- 
tedly incomplete, as is also this discussion, 
and determine for themselves who is en- 
gaged in “the thumping of drums to rally 
the troops.” Possibly client centered coun- 
seling is no longer on the defensive and in 
need of “protection.” Perhaps we need a 
new term which does not arouse counselors 
and therapists to battle because of earlier 
reactions associated with it to designate the 
now generally accepted common elements 
of psychotherapy.—C. H. PATTERSON, A ssoci- 
ate Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


I. GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


FLORENCE HEISLER 


The Soviet Comparative Education Field 
Study Group visited Russia in August and 
September of 1958 as guests of the Pedagog- 
ical Union. The 71 members of this group 
were educators from England, Puerto Rico, 
and public and private schools in various 
parts of the United States. The aim of this 
study was to gather information on current 
practices and trends in Soviet education. We 
were fortunate to receive manuscripts on 
guidance in the Soviet schools independently 
from two members of this Field Study Group. 
The articles complement each other in a num- 
ber of ways and we are glad, therefore, to 
present both.—Ed. 


pres ARRIVING in Russia, each member 
of the Comparative Education Study 
Group was encouraged to choose an area of 
education to study. Because the writer's in- 
terest is in the field of child development 
and guidance, and because it seemed that 
the most basic difference between Russian 
and American education probably is that 
related to the freedom of the individual to 
determine his own educational objectives, 
the guidance aspect of the Russian educa- 
tional system was selected as a topic for re- 
search. 

Since it was assumed that Russia lacked 
the organizations to which Americans are 
accustomed (Departments of Personnel 
Services, Guidance Clinics, Psychological 
Services, etc.), guidance was considered in 
the broad sense of the term. It included not 
only social, educational, and vocational in- 
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fluences, but also the teaching of ethical and 
moral values and disciplines. 
Limitations 

In spite of the fact that every effort was 
made to get an accurate picture of educa- 
tional practices in the Soviet Union, pre- 
cise information was difficult to obtain, due 
to the following factors: 

1. Even with eight or nine interpreters, 
some of whom were American educators, 
translation was difficult and time consum- 
ing. Each group had concepts, liberal arts, 
for example, which seemed to defy accu- 
rate translation. 

2. It was impossible for one person to at- 
tend all of the meetings and to take advan- 
tage of all visitation opportunities. Often 
those who reported disagreed in their eval- 
uation of what was seen and heard. 

3. Observations were limited to certain 
classes in certain schools of four cities: Mos- 
cow, Kiev, Leningrad, and Tashkent. 
Moreover, the study took place during the 
last two weeks of August and the first three 
weeks of September. It is conceivable that 
instructional methods and materials might 
be different during the middle or at the end 
of the school term. 

4. Effort was made to verify all informa- 
tion given orally. However, on some occa- 
sions conclusions had to be drawn from one 
Russian educator's response to a question. 


Procedure 


Since the members of the Comparative 
Education Study Group were guests of the 
Pedagogical Trade Union, the writer had 
the opportunity to talk with Russian edu- 
cators in the areas of psychology, moral edu- 
cation, pedagogy, and defectology, wherever 
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they were available in universities, insti- 
tutes, and academies. Opportunities were 
also available for visiting classes and/or 
talking with students at the institutions 
of higher education, primary-secondary 
schools, kindergartens, and youth organiza- 
tions. Included were several auxiliary 
schools for the gifted, for those who could 
only partially see, for the deaf, and a kinder- 
garten for those of low intellectual ability. 

In practically every instance, the director, 
rector, or principal of the institution gave an 
introductory talk in which he described his 
school and gave many statistics. A question 
period followed, during which most of the 
questions were asked by members of the 
Study Group. Later the group was able to 
tour the buildings and visit some of the 
schools’ classrooms. 

Two evenings of each week were set aside 
for reports on group activities, lectures by 
authorities in various fields, and the distri- 
bution of printed materials made available 
by the Pedagogical Trade Union and other 
groups. 


Findings 

In place of guidance, as the American ed- 
ucator understands the term, there is an at- 
tempt to exploit human potentiality by co- 
ercion and competition. This is effected by 
the nature of practically every organization 
that touches the life of each Russian citi- 
zen, whether it is the collective, the trade 
union, the youth organization, or the school. 
One wonders if any other nation has or is 
concentrating its efforts so uniformly on the 
education of its young. 

1. Russian Psychology. The psycholog- 
ical theories which determine the nature of 
guidance practices are those of Ivan P. Pav- 
lov and his followers. This is not because 
Pavlov was an outstanding physiological 
psychologist and a Russian, but rather be- 
cause his research findings fit nicely into the 
theory of dialectical materialism of Hegel, 
Marx, and Engels. Those who espouse this 
philosophy believe (1) that matter “. . . al- 
ways existed and that mind, spirit, con- 
sciousness is a late and derivative develop- 
ment depending on a certain organization 
of matter”; and (2) “... that human beings 
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through their social practice, including la- 
bor and science, discover facts and laws 
which truly reflect the processes of the exter- 
nal world” [3, p. 72]. 

Pavlov concluded from his experiments 
(to put it briefly and risk error as a result) 
that many reactions of the individual, in- 
cluding speech, thought, and consciousness, 
are the result of conditioning. Every hu- 
man has inborn reflexes which are stimu- 
lated by physical and chemical conditions 
within the body. An inborn reflex can be 
brought about by external agents or condi- 
tions which become associated with the in- 
ternal stimulus. When this happens, the 
organism sets up new pathways in the cen- 
tral nervous system. The greater the num- 
ber of these conditioned responses, the more 
complex the nervous system. Pavlov be- 
lieved also that the cells of the cerebral 
hemispheres in their intricate function of 
developing more and more pathways could 
become damaged from excessive strain—too 
many substitute stimuli without re-enforce- 
ment by the original stimulus. To guard 
against this, the healthy nervous system has 
a natural inhibitory process. Disturbed ani- 
mals and humans need artificial rest. 

Pavlov’s theories support many convic- 
tions the Russians have. They believe that 
since all human are endowed with essen- 
tially the same nervous apparatus, there are 
no innate differences of the higher mecha- 
nism which would make people of a class, 
race, nation, or sex superior to others. If 
children have the proper environment and 
experiences, they will be intelligent. “We 
create the intelligence of our students,” one 
psychologist told the Study Group. All pu- 
pils can be taught the same subject matter 
unless there is organic brain damage. 

When asked if it were possible to develop 
any skill one might desire in any particular 
child, the response was that most inability to 
learn was the result of lack of cooperation 
with the school on the part of the parents, 
lack of interest in the child, or laziness. 
Continuous conditioning is in process. 
Slogans are seen in school halls, audito- 
riums, and public places. There is much 
repetition in the educational program. 
Rest camps for children and houses of rest 
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Moscow University has a 
section of the dormitory reserved for stu- 


are numerous. 


dents who are overly tired or ill. Here 
proper food and conditions for proper rest 
are provided. Hospitals that treat the men- 
tally ill use sleep therapy frequently. 

2. Moral Education. Pavlovian condi- 
tioning plays an important part in develop- 
ing the moral behavior of the Russian 
youth. Every effort is made to reward re- 
actions considered of value to a communis- 
tic society by group approval and personal 
satisfaction. Many rewards, including tes- 
timonials, prizes, and written appreciation 
announced to the class, are fixed by the min- 
istry of education. In every school one can 
find pictures of children who have received 
medals for good deportment and high 
scholarship. Pictures of honorable teachers 
are displayed in a conspicuous place in 
school halls. School newspapers draw at- 
tention to commendable acts and criticize 
severely immoral conduct such as neglect 
of studies, labor duties, and other commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

3. Discipline. The Soviets do much to as- 
sist parents and teachers in the disciplining 
of children [2]. Mothers who wish to en- 
roll their youngsters in a nursery school are 
given literature, asked to attend lectures, 
and in some instances required to pass ex- 
aminations on the care and training of chil- 
dren. 

Parents of youngsters who attend the 10- 
year school are organized into groups. A 
special committee of each group takes re- 
sponsibility for improving parent-child- 
school relations where needed. Four meet- 
ings a year are held at which approved 
methods of bringing up children are dis- 
cussed. If a teacher or the leader of the 
Pioneers reports that a child is having learn- 
ing or behavior problems, a member of the 
committee may visit the home to see if as- 
sistance is needed to improve parent-child 
or home-school relations. If conduct does 
not improve, the parent organization may 
recommend that the child be placed in a 
boarding school where he will receive ap- 
propriate attention. This placement is not 
regarded as punishment for the child and 
has no stigma attached to it. If the parents 
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are able to pay part of the child’s expenses, 
they are required to contribute money. 
Often, it was stated, the children prefer to 
remain at the school after their period of 
detainment because it is easier to continue 
desirable behavior there. 

All discipline is based on principles es- 
tablished by Herbert Spencer and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Corporal punishment is 
not used in the home or school. Natural 
consequences, when not too remote or cruel, 
are allowed to operate. Discipline in the 
Soviet Union is severe, however. An Amer- 
ican, while conducting a ninth year English 
class, had to ask a boy to stop using a mir- 
ror to reflect the sun. The student obeyed 
promptly. After several absences had been 
recorded for the boy, the teacher learned 
that he had been permanently dismissed 
from the school as a result of Komsomol ac- 
tion. 

The Soviets say that their aim is to teach 
self-discipline. There are, however, situa- 
tions in which the individual is given little 
choice in the direction his behavior will 
take. The state publishes all books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, and it also controls 
the production of manufactured commod- 
ities. In the book stores and on the news- 
stands there is a good supply of very well 
written and illustrated books for young 
people and no comic books with lurid pic- 
tures. The children’s shops have a nice sup- 
ply of toys that include few if any guns or 
other weapons. Newspapers do not print 
detailed reports of crimes. There is a cur- 
few, not strictly enforced but on the records. 
Children unaccompanied by adults may 
not be on the streets after 7:30 p.m. All 
youngsters must be home by 10:30 p.m. 
Storekeepers may not sell cigarettes, 
matches, or intoxicating beverages to mi- 
nors. 

Upon reaching school age, children are 
taught “The Rules for Pupils” and required 
to memorize and observe them [/]. Con- 
formity and passive acceptance of personal 
and social restrictions are basic principles of 
discipline. As the children progress through 
the 10-year school and the institutions of 
higher education, more and more responsi- 
bility for the improvement of behavior is 
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given to the group. The Young Pioneers, 
for example, may call before their member- 
ship a child who has been a disciplinary 
problem in school. A group reprimand may 


be given. Pioneer leaders assist the chil- 
dren in these matters. On the Komsomol 
level, responsibility for handling discipli- 
nary cases is almost entirely that of the 
group. The Komsomol leader (a student) is 
a member of the faculty council which de- 
cides the size of stipend a student may re- 
ceive and which has the power to dismiss a 
young person from the institution . Further- 
more, Komsomol leaders keep the informa- 
tion on the social activities, the behavior, 
and the grades of students that is used in 
assigning positions at graduation time. The 
Study Group was told that institutions do 
not take the responsibility for keeping such 
student records. This is hard to believe. 

4. Social Guidance. The primary-second- 
ary school and the institutions of higher 
learning take little responsibility for the de- 
velopment of social behavior. Pre-school 
establishments and youth organizations— 
the Octoberists, Pioneers, and the Kom- 
somols—are formed primarily to develop in 
boys and girls the sense of the collective, 
friendship and comradeship, respect for par- 
ents and adults, obedience, truthfulness, and 
the desire to produce socially useful labor. 
Through excursions to distant parts of the 
country, camp experiences, and a wide va- 
riety of activities in the Pioneer Palaces, it is 
hoped these characteristics will be de- 
veloped. 

During their free time, students engage 
in physical activities and expressive arts. 
The government provides money for sports 
equipment, musical instruments, and travel. 
Various groups put on exhibitions which 
culminate a season's activities. The Study 
Group attended Physical Culture Day in 
the Luzhniki. It was a very elaborate per- 
formance. 

In spite of the fact that there are con- 
tests and travel which might help young 
people from various parts of the country and 
professions become acquainted, there are 
other forces which tend to isolate those with 
different backgrounds. There are, for ex- 
ample, Pioneer camps for children of the 
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Pedagogical Union, sports clubs for students 
of each faculty in universities, and social 
clubs for those who suffer from various 
physical defects. The deaf are organized, as 
are the blind and those who can only par- 
tially see. 

5. Educational Guidance. The entire So- 
viet Union seems to cooperate in encourag- 
ing its youth to acquire an education. 
Seven-year-olds entering the 10-year school 
are sent cards upon which is printed a mes- 
sage wishing the boy or girl success in his 
new adventures. Parents, too, are congratu- 
lated for having a young student in their 
home. Children carry flowers to school be- 
cause this is a very important experience in 
their lives. 

Readiness for school experiences is deter- 
mined by informal testing to see if the child 
can pay attention when the teacher talks 
and can answer her questions. Since Rus- 
sian educators believe that practically all 
children can acquire these skills, special at- 
tention is given to those who are not ready 
so that they may be able to accomplish as 
much as their classmates. Children who 
fail to grasp the work of a year repeat the 
grade. This happens rather infrequently, 
however, since a teacher who has a number 
of failures is considered lacking in compe- 
tency. Children who do not achieve are 
given special attention after classes and, it 
was reported, individual assignments dur- 
ing school hours. None of the observers saw 
a child engaged in individual work and 
every child seemed to be making about the 
same progress. One school in which the at- 
tendance was slightly above 800 had only 
16 children repeat a grade at the end of the 
1957-1958 school year. This, they thought, 
was only slightly fewer than might be con- 
sidered average for other 10-year schools of 
a comparable size. 

Approximately eight per cent of each 
class drop out of school before graduation 
(10-year schools). These youngsters enroll 
in a technicum or else work and atténd 
Schools for the Working Youth. Compul- 
sory 10 year schooling is in the process of be- 
ing enforced. Practically all city children 
complete their secondary education. There 
are, however, some remote areas where seven 
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years are all that can be demanded since 
facilities are not available. 

The Study Group was led to believe that 
every child before being placed in an auxili- 
ary school—for the hard of hearing, the deaf, 
the mentally retarded, etc.—was carefully 
studied. Generally, the kindergarten 
teacher draws attention to the more seri- 
ously handicapped. Mental defectives are 
referred during their first year in the pri- 
mary school. The study is quite informal. 
It includes no standardized tests; however, 
pictures similar to those used in American 
intelligence tests are given to elicit a re- 
sponse to a problem situation. Every re- 
mark the child makes is evaluated qualita- 
tively without reference to responses made 
by other children of comparable age. The 
study of one child may extend over a period 
of six months to a year. 

Pupils in the 10-year schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning are graded on as- 
signments and examinations. In classes 
visited, children placed their notebooks on 
the teacher’s desk as they went to the front 
of the room to solve an example or answer 
a question. If the child was successful, a 
If he failed, 


mark was placed in his book. 
no mark was given. Generally, the young- 
ster who was unable to perform the assigned 
task remained standing by his desk until 
someone was able to supply the correct an- 


swer. An observer reported that in one 
class 16 were standing before a problem was 
solved. 

On the higher education level, where stu- 
dents receive stipends in different amounts 
according to their specialization, need, and 
scholastic average, professors often fail a stu- 
dent rather than give a low passing grade so 
that the examination may be repeated and 
the average raised. Approximately 86 per 
cent of the students attending institutions of 
higher learning receive stipends. Ten to 15 
per cent discontinue their education each 
year. This is mainly due to failure. 

Gifted children are discovered and en- 
couraged during their school and circle ac- 
tivities. A Pioneer leader or a teacher may 
recommend such a child for a special educa- 
tional program. Few, however, are accepted 
by schools for the gifted unless they are out- 
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standing. The Study Group visited a board- 
ing school for orphans with exceptional mu- 
sical ability. Other schools for youngsters 
talented in the expressive arts were pointed 
out. 

The Russian educators failed to answer 
directly questions related to provisions made 
for children of exceptional ability in aca- 
demic areas. Skipping a grade seems not to 
be practiced to any great extent. One pro- 
fessor said every child could profit from at 
least 10 years of primary-secondary school- 
ing. However, attention and assurance of 
additional educatonal opportunities are 
gained by those who do superior academic 
work. Each spring outstanding eighth, 
ninth, and tenth year students have an op- 
portunity to enter the Olympiads, which 
are organized and judged by the university 
professors. Awards are made to those who 
excel in sciences, literature, mathematics, 
etc. Then students who complete their 
10-year program with 5's, the higest grade, 
in deportment and all subject matter areas 
receive a gold medal. Others who fall in 
the upper 5 per cent of their class and have 
all 5’s in deportment and no more than 
three 4’s in other areas receive a silver 
medal. Three Olympiad awards or a gold 
medal automatically admit a student to the 
university. 

Anyone who has completed his secondary 
education, passed the month-long State 
matriculation examinations, and is under 
35, regardless of sex, race, nationality, party 
afhliations, or religion, may apply for en- 
trance to an institution of higher education. 
All except gold medal winners and those 
holding three Olympiad awards take ex- 
aminations. These examinations consist of 
a written test in Russian language (only 5 
or 6 per cent fail the written test) and three 
oral questions in the student's area of spe- 
cialization. A commission of teachers hear 
and grade all answers. About one-third of 
those who apply are accepted. This figure 
varies with the institution and the faculty. 
Lower entrance requirements and higher 
stipends are used to encourage students to 
follow some plans of study. A person who 
fails to gain admittance may try another 
year or, in rare cases, may have his examina- 
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tion considered for another specialization 
in the same year. 

After the student has been accepted by an 
institution of higher learning, he has little 
or no control over his program. ‘Those 
studying under the same faculty take the 
same subjects during the first two and 
a half years. Specialization takes place 
during the remaining years. Here also 
little choice is allowed. In most majors only 
one or two courses may be selected. 

6. Vocational Guidance. The ability to 
perform some socially useful task is highly 
prized in the Soviet Union. Kindergar- 
teners are taught to care for plants and do 
household chores. Seven-year-olds in the 10- 
year schools have a subject called labor—gen- 
erally this is an art course. Most schools 
have gardens and workshops. A director of 
a 10-year school in Tashkent proudly told 
the Study Group that during their after- 
noon circle activities the children had con- 
structed a garage for the school car. They 
are planning to build a recreation room this 
year. In some schools, especially those with 
factory or collective connections, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh year students spend a part of 
each week in industry or on the farm. 
Eighth, ninth, and tenth year pupils do 
more actual work and receive some remu- 
neration. Institutions of higher learning 
are now allowing only 20 per cent of their 
students to enter without two full years of 
work experience beyond secondary school. 

Youngsters who are enrolled in auxiliary 
schools receive vocational training. The 
hard of hearing and the partially blind even 
when they have ability have practically no 
opportunity to pursue a higher academic ed- 
ucation. Mentally retarded boys are taught 
wood and construction skills while the girls 
are given training in textile work. 

The after school circles and Pioneer ac- 
tivities give opportunities, limited only by 
the materials available and the skills of the 
teachers hired to help the groups, for pur- 
suit of special interests. These programs ex- 
tend and deepen school experience. The 
Young Biologists, assisted by a scientist 
working in the community, learn much that 
will give a background for a future vocation. 

In spite of these opportunities to try out 


work areas, only the academically superior 
siudents seems to have considerable choice 
in the selection of a vocation. Others gen- 
erally are trained for skills that are needed 
in their community at the time they reach 
working age. 

The Communist party and the state de- 
termine the number of students who will be 
trained for each specialization. Requests 
for workers are sent to the schools in the 
spring and are ° d over to those in the 
final semester ox: their program three 
months before the end of the term. After 
careful consideration each student states his 
preference of the positions open to him. A 
committee made up of faculty members, stu- 
dent representatives (Komsomol), and a 
representative from enterprise consider 
the student’s qualifications, including his 
scholastic standing and diploma project, 
his request, his social adjustment, and his 
personal needs as they relate to the location 
of his position. The assignment is made 
after the student is interviewed by the com- 
mittee. The professor giving this informa- 
tion placed so much emphasis on social ad- 
justment that a member of the Study Group 
asked what would happen to a boy who did 
excellent work but who did not care to par- 
ticipate in social groups. He was told that 
such a student would be assigned to a less de- 
sirable position where there were a large 
number of workers. This she thought 
would help him learn how to get along with 
people and understand how much people 
sacrifice for the education of the young. 

Seldom does a student not accept a job 
assignment. The diploma at graduation 
time is sent not to the student but instead 
to the person in charge at his first employ- 
ment situation. If he rejects the contract 
for this position, he forfeits his diploma. 
Furthermore, from early childhood Soviet 
citizens are taught that performing tasks 
assigned by the state is their payment for 
educational advantages received. A person 
must remain in his first position three years. 

Recently, the people have had a little 
more choice in the location of their work. 
A list of job openings was noticed near the 
hotel in Moscow. Those who had the qual- 
ifications could apply. Higher salaries and 
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better living quarters are often given em- 
ployees in less desirable locations. 


Summary 
The party and the Soviet state determine 


cipline; (5) the separation of certain chil- 
dren's activities from the school program; 
(6) the attitude of the people toward educa- 
tion. 

To adopt these in the form in which they 


to a great extent how the child will be exist in the Soviet Union would mean in 
brought up, what he will think, the educa- each instance, except perhaps in the last, 
tion he will receive, and the type of work he giving up some of the freedom we cherish or 
will do. How well he succeeds scholasti- the possible suppression of our students’ in- 


cally and how well he and his family con- genuity. The writer admits there are times 
form determine the opportunities that wil] when she has felt that a little less freedom 


and ingenuity could easily be tolerated. 
Maybe we could use a little of our inge- 
nuity to bring all educational standards up 
to those that exist in the better schools of 
our country and to improve the social be- 
havior of some of our students. 


be open to him. 


Conclusions 


The Soviet educational system, when ex- 
amined superficially, seems to have many de- 
sirable aspects. Six related to guidance are 
the following: (1) the number of trained 
workers and facilities supplied by the state 
for youth organizations; (2) the controls 
the state places on children’s reading and 
play materials; (3) the help the state gives 
parents in learning to care for children; (4) 
the responsibility taken by groups for dis- 
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CEREBRAL PALSIED DESCRIBE EXPERIENCES 


Club Larberec in Action, a 24 page booklet written, edited, designed, 
and produced by 28 cerebral palsied young men and women, describes 
their experiences in banding together to broaden their own attitudes 
toward their personal handicaps, to ease the bitterness they felt in many 
cases, and to cut their unemployment rate. 

The Club Larberec—cerebral spelled backwards—was formed in 1953 
under the sponsorship of the Federation of the Handicapped in New York 
City “to dispel forever the myth of backward CP’s.” Through attendance 
at meetings and visits in groups to places usually not patronized by the 
cerebral palsied—theatres, restaurants, bowling alleys—confidence of the 
members has steadily grown, At the time the club was formed, 95 per 
cent were not working or had never worked; now, approximately 15 per 
cent are jobless, according to Miriam B. Ehrlich, Group Leader. Two 
couples with the Club have married, one of whom are now parents of a 
normal child, and two other couples are engaged. 

Single copies of Club Larberec in Action may be obtained from Miss 
Julietta B. Kahn, Publicity Director, Federation of the Handicapped, 
New York 11, New York. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


GUIDANCE IN RUSSIA 


GERTRUDE ZEMON GASS 


= PAPER is primarily concerned with 
tracing the development and presenting 
impressions of the current status of guidance 
in the Soviet Union. Even though docu- 
mentation in this area is meager, there are a 
few references in the literature which con- 
cern the use of vocational guidance, psycho- 
metrics, and applied psychology in the 
Soviet Union. The paucity of this material, 
however, and absence of reports prompted 
the writer to explore this area while touring 
Russia recently as a member of a group of 
71 United States educators who spent five 
weeks visiting schools and universities of 
four Russian cities in August and September 
of 1958. Although we were greeted cor- 
dially and the Russian educators were ap- 
parently eager to answer our questions and 
give us whatever information we desired, 
the schools they chose to show us were care- 
fully selected. It would thus be a debatable 
assumption that impressions gleaned from 
personal observation were completely ac- 
curate or even typical of all Russian schools. 


History and Development 


In the first years following the October, 
1917, Revolution, certain foreign psycho- 
logical theories and concepts were ap- 
parently acceptable to the Soviet leaders. 
The two areas in which techniques were 
used that might be considered guidance 
techniques were in industry and in the 
schools. In industry aptitude tests were 
devised for every possible trade; e.g., loco- 
motive engineering, tea-baling, and tailor- 
ing. In the schools, pedologists whose train- 
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ing included a combination of child guid- 
ance and developmental psychology were 
employed [6]. Little is actually available 
in terms of a written description of the ac- 
tivities of the pedologists in the school. 
There is reason to believe that they carried 
on individual testing of the school pupils 
and vocational guidance, although positive 
support cannot be found for this. An offi- 
cial resolution barring these activities, 
passed in 1936 by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party, is the best evidence 
that these activities must have been carried 
on. 

In this resolution, which was officially 
called “On Pedological Distortions in the 
Commissariats of Education,” it was pointed 
out that errors had developed in school 
policy because the pedologists had been al- 
lowed too much responsibility. Among the 
responsibilities of the pedologists listed by 
the resolution were: (1) determination of 
the reasons for the poor progress of certain 
students, (2) determination of the future 
vocational placement of graduating stu- 
dents, and (3) dismissal of students who 
were unable to keep up with their work. 
It deplored the fact that the organization of 
pedologists in the schools existed side by 
side with the teaching personnel and yet 
remained independent of the teachers and 
also condemned pedological practice as be- 
ing basically founded on pseudo-scientific 
experiments and concerned with “an end- 
less number of senseless and harmful re- 
search questionnaires and tests” [6]. It 
pointed out that these tests were conducted 
mainly with those students who were mak- 
ing poor progress in school or who did not 
fit into the framework of the school regime, 
which “stands in complete contradiction to 
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both the aims of Soviet schools and to com- 
mon sense” [6]. 

Eight points were adopted as a result of 
this resolution, five of which are of particu- 
lar interest here: (1) pedagogy and peda- 
gogues be restored to their full rights, (2) 
the connection of pedologists with the 
schools to be ended and all pedological 
textbooks be removed, (3) the teaching of 
pedology as a special science in the Institutes 
of Pedagogy and the Technicums be 
abolished, (4) the books published to date 
on the theory of contemporary pedology be 
criticized by the press, and (5) those prac- 
ticing pedologists who are willing be trans- 
ferred into the field of pedagogy as teachers. 
This resolution is of particular importance, 
not only because it gives one a clue to past 
practices, but it also apparently set the tone 
and pattern for future limitations in work- 
ing with the individual child in the school. 

Although a search of the literature has 
not revealed to the writer information 
about the use of individual guidance in the 
Russian schools, there have been publica- 
tions which exhibit restrictions placed on 
certain guidance tools. Previous mention 
has been made of the rejection of testing in 
the 1936 resolution. A recent publication 
by the Russian psychologist Smirnov con- 
firms the continued rejection. He states: 

Since psychic processes depend upon the activity 
during which they take place, it is impossible to es- 
tablish any universal standards, applicable to par- 
ticular age levels. . . . Tests based on universal 
standards, and designed to ascertain the adequacy 
or inadequacy of a child's development are, there- 
fore, unacceptable. . . . If a child’s psychic de- 
velopment is to be correctly judged, it is necessary 
to study him under conditions which create the 
necessary motivation for the activity and a definite 
attitude towards it. Only then is it possible to 
ascertain what abilities the child actually posses- 


ses [4]. 

In a conference held with Academician 
Smirnov at the Institute of Psychology in 
Moscow, he expanded on this idea by saying 
that it is impossible to differentiate between 
motive, attitude, and ability. He pointed 
out as an example that a child learns to 
memorize better during play than in a for- 
mal classroom situation. Professor Smirnov 
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continued that Russians think that all at- 
tempts to measure born-giftedness (innate 
intelligence) of humans are impossible, for 
they feel that one cannot measure innate 
mental abilities but can only use a method 
of testing memory. 

Not only is there rejection of testing 
pupils—whether successful or unsuccessful— 
but there is also rejection of the possibility 
that unsuccessful pupils may have emotional 
problems which impede the learning proc- 
ess. The Russian psychologist Slavina, in 
an article “Specific Features of the Intellec- 
tual Work of Unsuccessful Pupils,” points 
out that the hypothesis was suggested and 
confirmed by experimental work that un- 
successful pupils show “intellectual pas- 
sivity” which is a negative attitude to in- 
tellectual work caused chiefly by incorrect 
mental training. He describes experiments 
carried on to confirm this and also educa- 
tional methods to counteract or correct this 
intellectual passivity [3]. Smirnov, in re- 
ferring to Slavina’s work, also notes that “in- 
tellectual passivity can be overcome by 
organizing the child’s mental activities 
along certain lines” [4]. Thus it can be seen 
that school failure, considered in many cases 
a counseling problem in the United States, 
is a pedogogical problem in Russia and is 
handled in a strictly educational manner. 


Impressions of Present Status 


There is no doubt that many problems 
which we would consider counseling prob- 
lems are considered educational problems 
in Russia. In fact, personal visits to a num- 
ber of Russian schools in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and Tashkent left no doubt that 
the concept of guidance in a formalized 
sense is foreign to Russian schools. It 
would have been easy to dismiss the area of 
guidance as one which would be useless to 
explore in the Soviet Union. It was felt, 
however, that certain guidance work was 
being accomplished even though the Soviet 
educators would disclaim it as part of their 
system. Therefore, to pursue this concept 
two areas were explored: (1) pupil-teacher 
relationships and (2) recording. Informa- 
tion was achieved through a number of per- 
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sonal interviews, personal observations, and 
studies of some school records of Russian 


pupils. 
Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


The Russian child has a continuing rela- 
tionship with two adult figures successively 
during the 10 years he spends in the schools. 
When the pupil enters the school in the 
first grade, he, along with about 30 other 
pupils, is assigned a teacher who stays with 
him from the first through the fourth year. 
This teacher not only takes over all teaching 
duties except specialized subjects but, in ad- 
dition, is personally responsible for the pu- 
pil’s behavior. Such responsibility includes 
home visits to confer with the parent about 
the correct up-bringing of the child, super- 
vising of the moral education of the child 
(with emphasis on standards of honesty, 
friendliness, loyalty to state, etc.), and con- 
cern with scholastic achievement. 

When the pupil passes from the fourth to 
the fifth year, where different teachers are 
detailed for each subject, the same group 
of pupils are assigned group leaders who 
take an even increased personal responsi- 
bility for the child’s behavior. The group 
leader continues to visit the home, concerns 
himself with the pupil's grades, supervises 
the “moral” education of his group, keeps 
records, takes his charges for Sunday excur- 
sions, and, in addition, observes his pupils 
while they attend other classes. Since all 10 
grades are housed in one building, it is not 
too difficult to insure the continuous super- 
vision of a child by specified adults. 

It would perhaps be illuminating here to 
quote from an interview with a group 
leader, who was also an English teacher. 
The writer simply asked the leader to de- 
scribe his functions and duties as specifically 
as possible. He replied: 


I am responsible for the conduct of the pupils of 
whom I am group leader. I work five days a week, 
and the sixth day is a free day, even though I 
sometimes spend it at school in order to see how 
my pupils behave when I am not around. During 
the five days 1 am in school, I have what we call in 
Russian slang “windows,” which are spaces in be- 
tween classes when I do not teach. I often spend 


this time in other classes seeing how my children 
behave, how they get along with the teacher. I 
meet with my group at least once a day, and if 
any of the children have behaved badly, I take it 
up with them at this time. If talking to the pu- 
pil privately about his poor behavior does not 
help, I take it up with the class as a whole, and 
we try to see how we can help him to behave bet- 
ter. At this time, other children may get up and 
give speeches, blaming this child for his poor be- 
havior. The class decides under my guidance 
what the punishment should be. Another method 
I sometimes use to help a child is to give him 
some “social work” or, in other words, give him 
classroom duties or make him head of a commit- 
tee. If bringing the problem up in front of the 
class does not solve it, I then go to the director. 
We may decide to bring it up before the parents 
committee, a committee composed of school par- 
ents who take over problems of discipline. They, 
in turn, put pressure on the child’s parents, and 
if the parents are not responsive, they may ap- 
proach the head of the place in which the parent 
works. If all this is done and it still fails to bring 
improvement, I would place the child in another 
school where he does not have friends and thus 
is not so “brave.” I find there are some children 
who are hard to handle. I talk to them and it has 
very little effect, for they are very “brave,” and 
they don’t listen. In addition to my work with 
children in the school, I take them on an excur- 
sion to an art museum or another point of interest 
every other Sunday. 


He closed our conversation by saying: 


The thing that puzzles me about American 
teachers is that they make such sharp distinctions 
between the slower and faster child. I person- 
ally feel that such distinctions make the slower 
child feel ashamed. Such children will know that 
they learn more slowly soon enough. Why do you 
keep pointing out this deficiency? 


It became clear after numerous conver- 
sations with group leaders that they indeed 
know the children in their group quite well. 
This four year contact with the child en- 
abled them to establish a relationship which, 
from what was seen, is apparently often 
warm and understanding in nature even 
though encased in a rigid framework of 
rules and disciplinarian techniques. 


Recording 


The various group leaders were ques- 
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tioned about recording techniques and it 
was found that there were a variety of re- 
cording practices. In one of the schools, the 
writer requested that she be allowed to see 
record forms used and also actual records. 
This request was granted. 

The following is a copy of a record form 
used in a Kiev 10-year school. 


Record Form 


. Name 

. Date of birth 

. Place of birth 

. Place where parents work. Name of father, 
mother, siblings, who is living at home with pu- 
pil 

. Nationality 

. Year of entering school 

. Birth certificate 

- Home address 

. All grades 

. Behavior (graded) 

. Times tardy 


ll 

. What practical work did he carry during the 
school years, and after school? 

. What circles does he belong to? 

. What social work does he do? (ex. Monitor, Pi- 
oneer leader, editorial board, president of a soci- 
ety) 

. Health 

5. Physical culture (Does he go in for sports or is 
it prohibited?) 

. Participation in sport competition 

. Medals or honors received for work 

. Bad behavior—what measures were taken, what 
punishments given? 

. Characteristics of the pupil during different 
grades 


Verbatim copies of three actual records 
of pupils who have completed the fifth form 
(grade) are presented in the following: 


First Record 


Ist Form 

Pupil studied in first form. The first year he 
learned to read, write, and count. At first, he was 
not so good because he was not very interested. He 
missed several lectures because he was ill. He is not 
a very good pupil, his average mark is good but not 


excellent. 
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2nd Form 

He attended school systematically and was more 
obedient. He was able to work without help. 
Sometimes he did not prepare his home tasks and 
his handwriting was poor. He can study better if 
he would not be lazy. His parents must pay more 
attention. 


ird Form 

He attended school systematically. He listened 
with interest to his teachers. His home tasks pre- 
pared, but sometimes were not well done. He was 
ill part of the year with a bad throat (his symp- 
toms described in the record). The parents should 
pay more attention to his education. 


4th Form 

He has had good marks. He was ill with appendi- 
citis, and often had headaches. The class leader 
visited his home several times and talked about the 
correct upbringing of this pupil. He took part in 


social life. 


5th Form 

His achievements increased. 
History, and Botany, and in other subjects, 4. In 
presence of grownups and teachers he is not talka- 


He received a 3 in 


tive, but among pupils he is very lively and friendly. 
He is stubborn, it is hard from the first talks with 
him (note—this is a new group leader, one from first 
through fourth and the next from fifth through 
If he 
is among a group of bad pupils, he will be bad—if 
he is among a good group, he will be good. He can 
work by himself if he wants to. His handwriting is 
poor. He likes to read and retell stories. 
to school daily. The parents don’t visit the school 
often, it will be necessary for them to visit the school 
and have talks with the class leader more often. 
In addition, it will be necessary for the parents to 
achievements. 


tenth) to get reasons for his breaking rules 


He comes 


be more interested in their boy's 


During the summer he worked on a collective farm 


This student transferred from another 
school. Her record here starts in the second 
form. 


Second Record 
2nd Form 
Excellent marks. Attends school systematically, 
is careful of her lessons and her home tasks are well 
Is very well liked and has lots of friends. 
She reads a lot 


done. 
She likes to help weaker pupils. 
and likes to tell about the books she has read. 


3rd Form 

Home work is systematically prepared. Excellent 
marks. She has lots of friends. She reads and re- 
tells stories well. 
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4th Form 

Excellent marks. Pupil knows a lot of things that 
a pupil should know that is in higher forms. Home 
tasks are prepared punctually. Likes to read books 
and retell the stories. Takes an active part in the 
social life of the class and school. Was elected 
leader of the Pioneer detachment of the class bri- 
gade and received a special certificate as a reward. 


5th Form 

She has had excellent marks. She is generally 
capable, likes to study and learns well; also, it is 
very important to her to do well. She goes into ma- 
terial deeply during lessons, and at home she works 
deeply and systematically in mastering her lessons. 
She is a pupil that is polite, well brought-up, and 
very clean. She reads a lot of books and always 
helps her friends. ‘Takes an active part in social 
life. In class she wants to clear up everything, she 
wants to know without any doubts, any hesitations. 
She works in embroidery circle in Pioneers and her 
work has been exhibited. During the summer she 
had agricultural practice and she did excellent work. 


This 
another school. 
the second form. 


student also transferred from 
His record here starts in 


Third Record 


2nd Form 

He works systematically and prepares home work 
well. Obedient. Careful with all details of his les- 
He is a capable pupil and listens 
well if interested. He can study better than he 
does, but is lazy. Mother is working as a teacher 
in the country, and father is a worker in Kiev. 


sons at school. 


jrd Form 

He is capable, has mental ability. He could 
study better, but he is lazy. His homework is not 
systematically done. Sometimes he lies to parents, 
pupils, and teachers both at school and at home. 
He likes to chatter. His home has good physical 
surroundings in which to study. 


(This record continued through fifth 
form.) Teacher’s comment on these records 
was: “These records are Pedagogical, not 
Psychological.” 


Is There Guidance in Russia? 


The question as to whether there is guid- 
ance in Russia cannot be answered un- 
The main emphasis in this 


equivocally. 
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area, as deduced both from observation and 
interviews, seems to be on making the in- 
dividual pupil function as an effective mem- 
ber of the collective. It has been pointed 
out that traditionally in Russia, even be- 
fore the Revolution, the distinction between 
the individual and the group and between 
the self and others was considered less im- 
portant than in Western civilization [2]. 
However, under the communist regime this 
stress on the collective is seen everywhere 
and becomes perhaps the prime educational 
objective of the group leader. In order to 
understand this most basic of their concepts 
—the collective as a moral good—a few lines 
from an interview with a woman in the de- 
partment of foreign education in Moscow 
will be enlightening. Her responsibility 
specifically is moral education in the Rus- 
sian schools. She stated: 


Morality and communist morality are concerned 
with that behavior which helps build the col- 
lective society. Any behavior which undermines 
the collective is immoral. The main trait which 
makes the man in Russia differ from other men 
is to be found in the philosophy of collectivism 
which is concerned with the relationship among 
persons. Americans tend to confuse groups and 
collectives. A bunch of wild animals is a group, 
but it is not a collective, for a collective is a 
relationship which does the most for the common 
good. 


One of the major responsibilities of the 
group leader in the Soviet Union, then, is to 
see to it that his pupils become “good mem- 
bers of the collective.” Apparently the most 
frequent and potent punishment of the 
pupil is group disapproval or ostracism. A 
book for group leaders instructs them to “tie 
in the behavior of the pupils with the basic 
principles of a socialistic society.” It con- 
tinues, “the exclusion or cutting out of a 
poorly behaving pupil’s name from the Pio- 
neer Group (the communist organization 
of youths from 7 through 16) should be used 
as an example to the others in his class that 
his behavior is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of socialistic relations and collecti- 
vism” [/]. An editorial in the Russian 
Journal, Family and School, points out 


to the teacher that he “should give the 
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child time to think and torment himself over 
a solution, but in the end, if necessary, 
point out to the adolescent, that there is but 
one way, that of duty” [5] (to subject him- 
self to group judgment by confessing be- 
fore his teachers and peers). 

Can any conclusions be drawn about 
work with individual pupils in Russia to- 
day? Whatever there is of this nature does 
not seem to be planned but emanates from 
the relationship which the group leader 
has set up with his pupils. Vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal guidance do not exist 
as we know them; but it appears that if a 
pupil needs help in any of these areas, he 
would turn to his group leader. For ex- 
ample, it was said that if the pupil is having 
difficulty in the selection of a vocation or a 
decision as to whether to try for the univer- 
sity, he relies on his group leader for advice. 
Indications from many sources were that if 
there are personal problems in the home, it 
is the responsibility of the group leader to 
step in and try to rectify them. 

Obviously the Russian group leader 
serves the purpose of the state first and fore- 
most. As the guidance worker in this coun- 


try works with the fulfillment and realiza- 


tion of the individual, the group leader: in 
Russia works with the individual in terms 
of the individual's place in the collective, 
since the Soviet leaders claim that true indi- 
vidual happiness lies in being a good mem- 
ber of the collective. It does seem, however, 
that in trying to serve the state by getting 
the most out of each pupil, the group leader 
is, at least in some cases also serving the indi- 
vidual pupil in an unstructured, unsys- 
temized fashion. This appears to be the ex- 
tent of the guidance effort in Russia. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELING PROGRAM LAUNCHED 


Los Angeles State College will soon be the center of expanded opportu- 
nities for training in rehabilitation counseling, it was recently announced 
by the College’s Department of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services. 
With financial support from the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the College is developing a two-year graduate program leading to a 
Master of Science degree in Vocational Rehabilitation. A number of train- 
ing grants for full-time students will be made available by the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The new counseling training program, coordinated by Dr. Joesph Stub- 
bins, will include courses in the theory and practice of counseling, rehabili- 
tation techniques, personality and development, vocational psychology, 
and the study of disabilities. The major rehabilitation agencies and insti- 
tutions in the Los Angeles Metropolitan area will provide supervised pro- 
fessional experience. 
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Family Problems in Rehabilitation Counseling 


JOSEPH L. MARRA and FREDERICK W. NOVIS 


a ee ALONE, shut out, put away, fin- 
ished.” With these words a husband 
conveyed the intense affective impact he 
experienced when he first learned that he 
was permanently physically disabled. 

When a physical handicap disables a hus- 
band who has lived as an able-bodied indi- 
vidual up to the incurrence of disablement, 
he, as well as the other members of the fam- 
ily unit, are confronted by a new situation 
which is in the nature of a crisis. According 
to Hill, a crisis is “any sharp or decisive 
change for which old patterns are inade- 
quate” [/]. Disablement of the husband is 
an experience that outmodes existing pat- 
terns of family adjustment and causes shifts 
in the dynamics of interactions between 
family members, thereby making new 
systems of adjustment and interaction nec- 
essary. The husband's disability requires 
change in the functional roles of members of 
the family unit. These changes include 
emotional readjustment to new responsi- 
bilities and the assumption of new or al- 
tered roles by family members. Depending 
upon their adequacy, these adjustments 
will often place the stability of the total 
family unit in jeopardy before its former 
equilibrium is established. 

Estimates of the prevalence of disability 
in the population vary depending upon the 
source. All estimates, however, are suf- 
ficiently great to include a large enough 
number of husbands who incurred disable- 
ment while functioning as heads of family 
units to lend importance to the answer to 
these questions: What effects does dis- 
ability have upon a disabled husband? 


Joseru L. Marra is Chief of Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices and Freperick W. Novis is Chief of Para- 
Medical Services and Disability Determinations, 
both for the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 
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What does his disability do to the family 
unit? What do members of the family unit 
do about these effects? 

A questionnaire was used to secure the 
data discussed in this report. There were 
23 items in the questionnaire. These items 
covered 12 factors which primarily affected 
the husband and 11 which involved the en- 
tire family unit. 

Subjects were 52 clients of the Con- 
necticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion who were under 50 years of age, 
married at the time of disability onset, and 
whose families contained one or more chil- 
dren. This selection resulted in a group of 
subjects who before disablement had a key 
role in the family unit as husbands, fathers, 
and as earners. 

The subjects ranged from 26 to 49 years of 
age with a mean age of 40. Disabilities were 
included in the following areas: orthopedic, 
visual, hearing, tuberculosis, cardiac, neuro- 
logical, ulcer, and diabetes. Education 
level ranged from fourth grade to college 
graduation with a mean of 9.3 grades. The 
length of time subjects had been disabled 
ranged from less than one to 24 years, with 
a mean duration of disability of 4.6 years. 
Based upon the major occupational groups 
defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, they were at time of disability incur- 
rence employed in semi-professional, clerical 
and kindred, sales and kindred, personal 
service, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
occupations. They had been married from 
one to 24 years. Together with the husband 
and wife, the smallest family unit consisted 
of 3 members and the largest of 9 members. 


Findings 
The primary effects of disability upon the 
husband showed concern relating directly to 


disability, to employment, and to his family 
role. Other effects appeared to be second- 
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ary results of the traumatic experience of 
disability. These were personality and 
attitudinal factors which pervaded the per- 
sonality of the disabled husband. 

An analysis of TABLE | indicates that the 
factors directly related to disability affect 
many husbands. Over half of the subjects 
were concerned about the family, prospect 
of future employment, ability to manage 
children, role in management of funds, and 
failure to face up to acceptance of disability. 
The number of husbands experiencing per- 
sonality and attitudinal effects ranged from 
11.5 to 49.9 per cent. Here we find such 
factors as shame, avoidance, loss of affection, 
depression, disbelief, and aggression. 


TABLE 1 
Effects of Disability on Husband 


Effect 


Per Cent Rank 


Concern about family 

Concern about re-employment 
Less ability to manage children 
Less active in management of funds 
Non-acceptance of disability 
Feared people would avoid 
Disbelief of disability diagnosis 
Feared shame of children 
Feared loss of wife’s affection 
Extreme depression 

Felt doctor in error 

Extreme aggression 


WN 


Taste 2 shows that the major effects 
upon the family unit consisted of: altered 
functions in home management, reduced 
social activities, additional responsibilities 
for children, financial distress, and changes 
in plans for size of family. 

While fewer families were involved in 
the remaining effects in TasLe 2, the ques- 
tionnaire served to disclose highly sensitive 
and crucial areas in family relations. For 
example, 28 per cent of the husbands men- 
tioned marital discord and 23 per cent in- 
dicated changed plans for their children’s 
education. The pervasive and long range 
effects of such factors as these are of great 
significance in the present as well as future 
capacity of these husbands to achieve a 
wholesome level of total adjustment. 
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TABLE 2 
Effects of Husband's Disability on Family Unit 


Effect Per Cent Rank 


Wives assumed greater responsibility 

for home management 71 
Reduced social and recreational activi- 

ties 69 
Children assumed more household 

chores 55. 
Went into debt 52 
Changed plans for larger family 44 
Wives more helpful than husband felt 

necessary 42. 
Wives entered employment 
Marital discord 
Sought welfare assistance 
Changed plans for children’s education 
Changed living accommodations 


TABLE 3 indicates that welfare assistance 
was the most frequent method used to com- 
pensate for loss of the disabled husband's 
earnings. Important also was the use of 
earnings from the wife's employment. The 
wife thus assumed the role of financial head 
of the household. 


TABLE 3 


Methods Used to Compensate for Loss of 
Earnings of Disabled Husband 


Method Number Per Cent 


Welfare 27 
Earnings of wife 23 
Workmen’s Compensation 16 
Funds from relatives 11 
Savings 

Pensions 

Loans 

Other 


Tota 


In several instances, families resorted to 
the use of multiple methods. For example, 
in three cases the wife secured employment 
and also received financial aid from rela- 
tives. In fact the 52 individuals and their 
families studied used 23 individual methods 
or combination of methods to secure the 
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funds needed for living expenses during the 
husband’s period of unemployment arising 
out of his disability. 


Conclusions 


A husband's disability has been found to 
be a traumatic individual as well as family 
experience. This is due to the fact that the 
important role of the husband has been dras- 
tically altered by disability. His earnings, 
his relations to his wife and children, his 
attitudes about himself, his family, and 
other people are all affected. 

New financial resources have to be tapped. 
To be of maximum help to disabled hus- 
bands and their families, counselors must 
be alert to study the following methods to 
alleviate financial distress: (1) exploring 
public fund resources, such as workmen's 
compensation, pensions, disability insur- 
ance, and public assistance; (2) converting 
family resources to increase cash reserves, 
such as increasing mortgage loans, read- 
justing life insurance, and assistance from 
relatives; (3) exercising family economy 
through prudent management of funds; and 
(4) assisting in finding new potential earn- 
ings within the family unit, such as employ- 
ment of wife and part-time employment of 
younger members of the family unit. 

Counselors in general are aware of the 
rehabilitative adjustment measures needed 
by the disabled husband. In working with 
disabled husbands, counselors have done 
better with problems related directly to 


vocational readjustment to re-establish earn- 
ing power. That they have had difficulty in 
achieving this with some disabled husbands 
indicates the presence of other problems in- 
frequently isolated in the interaction be- 
tween the counselor and the disabled hus- 
band. While the individual counseling re- 
lationship is basic, counselors must recog- 
nize the broader area of family relations. 
This will best be accomplished by encom- 
passing the family unit within the counsel- 
ing relationship. If this is done, many of 
the problems of motivation often attributed 
to the disabled person alone will be found 
to have their origin in the family setting. 
Moreover, this broader approach will serve 
as an effective means to carry out remedial 
measures, with each family member con- 
tributing not only to the disabled husband's 
adjustment but to their own as well. 

The role of the rehabilitation counselor 
working within the broader framework of 
the family unit offers a mutual area of inter- 
est and responsibility with professions and 
agencies concerned with individual and 
family welfare. Closer relationships are in- 
dicated with social workers, marriage and 
domestic relations counselors, family and 
child case workers. As experience develops 
under this broadened concept, the respec- 
tive roles of these disciplines will be clari- 
fied. 
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Aptitude Patterns 


| b= GENERAL Aptitude Test Battery is 
used by the United States Employment 
Service to determine occupational patterns 
for adult vocational counseling. Patterns 
have been determined for successful people 
in many occupations. —The GATB has been 
studied by certain colleges and universities 
for the purpose of determining its academic 
predictive possibilities. Examination of 
these studies indicates that educational pat- 
terns may be established for the GATB to 
assist in the counseling of college students 


[1, 2]. 
Problem 


This study was made in order to deter- 
mine whether the aptitude factors G (intel- 
ligence), V (verbal aptitude), N (numerical 
aptitude), S (spatial aptitude), P (form per- 
ception), and Q (clerical perception), of the 
GATB Form B—1001, can discriminate be- 
tween students in selected major fields of 
study at North Texas State College. The 
selected major fields are accounting, busi- 
ness education, elementary education, in- 
dustrial arts, and marketing. 


Procedure 


The S's in this study were students who 
graduated during the years 1952-1956 in- 
clusive and who took the GATB during 
their freshman and sophomore years at this 
institution. 


THEOpoRE Nicksick, Jr., is President of Ranger 
Junior College, Ranger, Texas, and Grorce C. 
BEAMER is Director of Guidance, Student Guidance 
Center, at North Texas State College, Denton. 
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arrangements with the USES, Austin, Texas. 
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For Selected Major Fields of Study 


THEODORE NICKSICK, JR., and GEORGE C. BEAMER 


The main hypothesis of this study is that 
it is possible to differentiate among the 
groups of students in the major fields 
through significant differences in aptitude 
scores. The Test Record Cards of the 
GATB were obtained for the students who 
met the criterion of graduation, and from 
these cards a sample of 228 subjects was 
drawn. This sample was categorized into 
the major fields as follows: 42 in account- 
ing, 50 in business education, 44 in elemen- 
tary education, 50 in industrial arts, and 42 
in marketing. 

A second sample was drawn with the num- 
ber of S’s in each major field categorized in 
the same manner as in the initial sample. 
This two-sample procedure was used as a 
cross-validation technique. 


Results and Interpretation 


The mean aptitude scores for the fields 
in the two samples are shown in Taste 1. 
The significance of these differences in 
means can be obtained from an examina- 
tion of TABLE 2. 

The simple analysis of variance statistic 
revealed significant differences in means 
among all the major fields in both samples 
with the exception of Aptitude P in Sample 
1. In Sample 2 the means of aptitude P 
were significantly different among the major 
fields at beyond the 0.05 level. 

These results may be interpreted as indi- 
cations of differences among the groups in 
this study in test performance on the 
GATB. The successful students appeared 
to be differentiated on the basis of all apti- 
tudes except P. 

Since these results establish differences in 
means, the next logical step is to assay the 
probabilities of differences in the standard 
deviations of the aptitudes. Bartlett's test 
of homogeneity of variance was used for 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Aptitude Scores on GATB for Two Samples in Major Fields 


V 


N 


Accounting 
Si 
Se 
Business Education 
Si 
Se 
Elementary Education 
Si 
S: 
Industrial Arts 
Si 
S: 
Marketing 
Si 


that purpose. In Sample | no significantly 
different variances were evident among the 
major fields of study. In sample 2 the vari- 
ances of aptitudes P and Q differed signifi- 
cantly. 

These results tend to indicate that the 
responsibility for differences in aptitudes 
among the major fields rests with the means, 
since the standard deviations are relatively 
stable. This also tends to validate the 
establishment of academic aptitude critical 
scores which can be used in the college 
counseling situation. 

A comparison of the means of aptitudes 
between Samples | and 2 was made by using 
the ¢ test. Each major field in Sample | was 
compared with the identical field in Sample 
2. If these means were not significantly dif- 
ferent, one might be justified in assuming 


TABLE 2 


Summary of Simple Analysis of Variance Among 
Means of Aptitudes 


Apti- Sig. Sig. 
tudes Sample’ Level Sample? Level 


10.419 
3.943 
26.338 
9.682 
2.686 
21.277 


0.001 
0.01 
0.001 
0.001 
0.05 
0.001 


6.853 
4.581 
23.080 


G 0.001 
V 

N 

S 7.459 

Q 


0.01 
0.001 
0.001 
0.427 


12.965 0.001 


that the results of these samplings are not 
unique. Significant ¢ values were obtained 
for the means of aptitudes G and S for the 
two samples of business education majors. 
The means of aptitude N were significantly 
different for the two samples of marketing 
majors. Since no significant t values were 
obtained for the remainder of the compar- 
isons, the data suggest the possibility of sim- 
ilar results if additional samples were ob- 
tained and treated statistically. 

To determine which aptitudes were par- 
ticularly relevant to successful students in 
each of the major fields of study, the ¢ test 
was used for those means of aptitudes which 
were significantly different. Only those 
differences which were significant in both 
samples were considered. The means of 
aptitudes were not compared since only one 
sample had a significant F value. (See 
TABLE 3) 

The means for each major field were com- 
pared against all other major fields in this 
study. 

The accounting majors differed from all 
others on aptitudes G and N and, in 
addition, from the industrial arts majors on 
aptitudes V and Q. This difference favored 
the accounting majors. 

The business education majors differed 
from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tude N and from the accounting and mar- 
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TABLE 3 
Summary of Results of t Test of Differences Between Any Two Means of Aptitudes*« 


Mrit.— 


Apti- Major ——Acct.— —B. Ed.— — El. Ed.—. — I. A.— 
tudes Fields S-7 S-2 S-7 S-2 S-7 S-2 S-7 S-2 S-7 S-2 
G Acct. 3.79¢ 2.78 4.69¢ 6.41¢ 3.78¢ 4.18° 1. 98 3.34° 
Mrkt. 2.68 
Vs Acct. 3.78*  3.42¢ 
B. Ed. 3.24 
Mrkt. 2.57% 2.14 
Acct, 4.08% 7.51% 8.18% 8.19 4.33¢ 
B. Ed. 5.19* 4.28% 4.28° 
Mrkt. 3.41¢ 
2.55 2.74% 5.61¢ 3.37¢ 5.89¢ 3.41* 3.96* 
Acct. 3.66% 5.42 
B.Ed. 2.1% 3.39" 6.15* 9.92¢ 4.27¢ 4.07¢ 
El. Ed. 5.55*  6.22¢ 
Mrkt. 4.27¢ 4.749 


* Sig. at 0.001 level or greater. 
» Sig. at 0.01 level or greater. 
© Sig. at 0.05 level or greater. 


* No Sig. F value was obtained for P in Sample 2 and the ¢ test was not used. 
* An unfilled square or the omission of a major field in the table is an indication 


ferences in means. 


keting majors on aptitudes V and Q. This 
difference favored the business education 
majors. 

The elementary education majors dif- 
fered from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tude Q. This difference favored the ele- 
mentary education majors. 

The industrial arts majors differed from 
all other majors on aptitude S. This differ- 
ence favored the industrial arts majors. 

The marketing majors differed from the 
elementary education majors on aptitude G 
and from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tudes V, N, and Q. These differences fav- 
ored the marketing majors. 


Summary and Conclusions 


S’s in this study were 456 students who 
graduated from North Texas State College 
during the years 1952-1956 and to whom the 
GATB was administered during their fresh- 
man or sophomore years. These students 
were graduated in the major fields of 
accounting, business education, industrial 
arts, and marketing. The hypothesis of this 
research is that it is possible to differentiate 
among the groups in the major fields 
through significant differences in the test 
performance on aptitudes G, V, N, S, P, and 
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of non-significant dif- 


Q of the GATB. The conclusions of this 
study are as follows: 

1. On the basis of the aptitudes used in 
this study a differentiation among the major 
fields can be made. 

2. The GATB can be used to supplement 
other measuring instruments in a college 
counseling situation. 

3. Little discrimination among the major 
fields of study can be attributed to aptitude 
P. 

4. The means of aptitudes differ signifi- 
cantly and the standard deviations of apti- 
tudes are relatively stable. Since the cri- 
terion for success in this study is graduation 
in these major fields, the establishment of 
academic aptitude critical scores for the 
GATB seems feasible. However, further 
research should be undertaken to validate 
this assumption. 
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THE FACTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED 
IN OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


JOSEPH R. CAUTELA 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS are well aware 
that many factors influence an indi- 
vidual’s occupational choice. One such fac- 
tor is the symbolic value of occupations. 
The influence of the symbolic meaning of 
an occupation on an individual's occupa- 
tional choice has been stressed for some time 
by psychoanalysts. 

Most vocational counselors will admit 
that perhaps sometimes the symbolic value 
of an occupation may exert an influence, 
but usually only lip service is paid to the 
possibility. Would the counselor ever 
really ask himself such a question as, “Does 
he want to become a landscaper because he 
has a strong need to procreate?” The ques- 
tion, on the face of it, seems absurd. Even 
if some people have the theory that earth 
sometimes represents the mother and plant- 
ing represents planting the seed in the 
mother, the theory sounds so farfetched that 
the counselor is apt to reject it and base his 
guidance of the individual on much more 
reliable data. This has been the view of the 
present writer, but some recent experiences 
in counseling have led him to reconsider 
the importance of the symbolic value of an 
occupation when guiding someone in voca- 
tional choice. The following are two cases 
which seem to call for a reconsideration of 
the importance of psychological need in in- 
fluencing vocational choice. 


Sublimated Aggression 


Both of these cases concern students in the 
selection of their major field of study in 
college. 

In the first case, a freshman whom the 


Joseru R. is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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counselor had been advising came to see 
him at the end of his freshman year about 
a change of his major. After a year of tak- 
ing the first course required of non-science 
majors (in his case he wanted English), he 
decided to change to the pre-medical course. 
His College Board scores were 500 verbal 
and 450 in mathematics. His Otis IQ was 
115 and his total average grade for the first 
year was 70 per cent. His mark in the Gen- 
eral Science course was 60 per cent. His 
Kuder scores were significant in the Liter- 
ary and Artistic areas. He placed in the 
40th percentile in Science. The counselor 
tried to point out to him that according to 
the above data it would not be advisable to 
change his major to the pre-medical course. 
But even when told of these facts in many 
different ways, he still insisted vehemently 
that he wanted to be a surgeon. He did 
not know any surgeon personally; there was 
no surgeon he could name or whom he ad- 
mired so the counselor tried to look for 
signs not directly related to vocational 
choice that could give a clue as to the factor 
or factors that were influencing his voca- 
tional choice. The counselor asked the stu- 
dent to see him a few times to talk things 
over concerning some of the factors in his 
background that might account for his 
change in vocational choice. 

After the first few meetings it became 
quite evident that he had very strong aggres- 
sive feelings toward his parents and he was 
very cynical toward people in general. 
These feelings had become intensified re- 
cently by some altercations with his parents. 
The counselor formed the hypothesis that 
his occupational choice was largely a sub- 
limated attempt to satisfy (reduce) his 
aggressive drive. With this hypothesis as a 
guide, the counselor helped the student ex- 
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amine his attitudes toward his parents and 
people in general. Toward the end of the 
summer, after about 12 meetings, he 
appeared to be achieving some emotional 
as well as intellectual insight concerning his 
aggressive attitudes. In these interviews 
the counselor never referred to the student's 
occupational choice. On the eleventh inter- 
view (mainly non-directive) he said, “You 
know, I've been thinking it over; I guess I 
really don’t have the qualifications to be- 
come a surgeon. I don’t know what made 
me think of it in the first place. I guess I'll 
stick to English.” After three more sessions 
the interviews were terminated. The next 
year he continued his major in English. 
Of course, there is no way of knowing if 
the student reverted to his original choice 
of major because his aggressive drive was 
reduced and therefore did not need the 
symbolic satisfaction or because some other 
factor or factors were responsible. The 
problem also remains as to why the student 
picked the occupation of surgeon to solve 
his conflict. But nevertheless it is inter- 


esting to note that the student was a young- 
ster who was quite convinced he wanted to 


be a surgeon in spite of all the evidence to 
the contrary. When the hypothesis concern- 
ing symbolic gratification of aggressive drive 
through surgery was used as a guide in the 
interviewing process he reverted to his orig- 
inal choice of major. 


Building a Symbol 

In another case, medicine was also in- 
volved, but this time a student who had been 
doing quite well in the pre-medical course 
for two years, decided he wanted to leave 
the pre-medical course as a major and go in- 
to architecture. As in the case just dis- 
cussed, this choice seemed strange because 
the student was doing well in his course 
work and his Kuder showed significant 
scores in Science, Persuasive, and Social Ser- 
vice. He had exhibited no talent whatso- 
ever in any activity related to architecture. 
When the counselor asked him why he 
wanted to become an architect, the student 
replied that he just wanted to build things. 
He said that he had been thinking about it 
a lot lately. There was apparently no valid 
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reason for making the change from medi- 
cine to architecture so the counselor de- 
cided to look for symbolic gratification as a 
reason for the change in occupational 
choice. This time the counselor formu- 
lated two hypotheses: 

1. His aggressive urge to destroy was no 
longer adequately defended against by us- 
ing medicine as a means of sublimation so 
that he attempted to build rather than de- 
stroy. This was a form of reaction forma- 
tion. 

2. Buildings symbolically represented the 
female figure and for some reason he 
wanted to construct or work with the female 
figure. To the counselor, the second hy- 
potheses seemed a little farfetched but later 
investigation indicated that it was probably 
the correct one. 

As in the other case, the student was asked 
if he would see the counselor a few times so 
that he could learn something of the stu- 
dent’s background in an effort to help him 
in clarifying the reason for his change of 
major. During the interviews the choice 
of occupation was not discussed. Instead 
other factors of his personality were ex- 
plored. 

After a few interviews the counselor was 
startled to learn that the student's mother 
was paralyzed almost completely on the left 
side of her body due to a cerebral hem- 
morrhage she had received a few weeks be- 
fore he had decided to become an architect. 
This presented an interesting aspect because 
one possible symbolic interpretation of 
house is mother. Could his desire to be- 
come an architect be an attempt to rebuild 
his mother? The interpretation seemed to 
fit too neatly. With this hypothesis as a 
guide, the counselor decided to explore the 
relationship between the student and his 
mother. By the sixth interview it became 
quite evident that he perceived himself re- 
sponsible for his mother’s illness. He felt 
guilty, he said, because his father told him 
that his mother suffered her shock because 
she waited on her son hand and foot and be- 
cause he never helped around the house. As 
the counselor perceived it, his task was to 
reduce the student's guilt feelings as much 
as possible so that he would not try to 
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undo what he thought he had done. After 
the twentieth interview he began to express 
such feelings as, “Well, I guess since I've 
come this far I might as well stick it out in 
pre-med. If that doesn’t turn out I can 
always take up architecture.” 

Reducing Conflict 

In both of the cases just discussed the 
occupational choice seemed to be mainly 
determined by an attempt to gratify symbol- 
ically a particular need. An attempt was 
made to reduce the need that led to the 
attempt at symbolic gratification for two 
reasons: 

1. Most of the data related to the occupa- 
tional choice in both cases indicated that 
the choice was unrealistic. 

2. The conflicts which greatly influenced 
the occupational choice of the students 


Of course, in attempting to explain the 
behavior in these two cases one must con- 
sider the scientific dictum, “There are 
always alternate theories to account for the 
same data.” But the fact remains that the 
students’ behavior concerning occupational 
choice became more realistic after hypoth- 
eses concerning symbolic gratification were 
used as a basis of counseling. These coun- 
seling experiences have made the writer 
more aware of the possibility that in some 
cases occupational choices are greatly in- 
fluenced by attempts at symbolic gratifica- 
tion. future counseling situations 
the writer will be more sensitive to this pos- 
sibility. One more point: even if the indi- 
vidual is attempting to achieve symbolic 
gratification by occupational choice, it does 
not mean he is making a “wrong” choice. 


The choice, because of other factors such as 
intelligence, interest, etc., could be an adap- 
tive one. If this is indicated by the data, 
nothing need be done to attempt to change 
the individual's choice. 


should be eliminated as much as possible so 
that it would not be necessary to gratify 
these needs by making other maladaptive 
responses similar to the one that led them 
tv inake unrealistic vocational choices. 


UNESCO SURVEYS PRIMARY EDUCATION 


“Primary Education,” Volume II of UNESCO's World Survey of Educa- 
tion, gives a world view of primary education and serves as a reference book 


of the school systems of individual countries and territories. National 
chapters cover every school system in the world-197 in all-by means of 
descriptive text, statistical tables, and diagrams for administration and 
school organization, usually in original terms. There is a glossary of 
terms in 28 languages. ‘The information comes mainly from public school 
authorities in each country, supplemented where necessary from existing 
publications. 

This current volume, consisting of 1,389 pages, is the second of a four- 
part series. Volume I dealt with schools as a whole; Volume III will take 
up both secondary education and vocational education; and Volume IV 
will be devoted to higher education. 

Covering the period up to mid-1957, the survey is intended for use by 
anyone seriously concerned with primary education—administrators, 
teachers, students, and librarians. 
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Relationship Between Reading Retardation 
And the Measurement of Intelligence 


EMMA E. PLATTOR, STANTON D. PLATTOR, CLARENCE SHERWOOD, 
and SYLVIA SHERWOOD 


HEORETICALLY, intelligence tests have 
been devised for the purpose of measur- 
ing learning capacity. The New York City 
Public School System has for many years 
made regular use of intelligence tests to de- 
scribe, evaluate, and set up educational pro- 
grams for the school population. In addi- 
tion, intelligence test scores are used as a 
basis for admittance to special high schools 
and for special programs of learning within 
the schools. Very often intelligence quo- 
tients are used as a basis for selecting stu- 
dents for special remedial programs, such as 
remedial reading and arithmetic classes. 
Indeed, it is often the policy to provide 
remedial reading only to those pupils who 
score at or above a specified level in the in- 
telligence tests. The assumption under- 
lying this policy would appear to be that 
only those pupils with IQ’s at or above this 
level have the capacity to benefit from 
a remedial reading program. The tests in 
general use for the official records of the 
New York City Board of Education are ver- 
bal intelligence tests. 


Reading Disabilities Affect Tests 


If intelligence quotients are to be used as 
measures of learning capacity, it is the con- 
tention of the writers that scores on verbal 
intelligence tests are not valid measures for 
pupils with reading disabilities. The basic 
hypothesis is that low scores obtained by 


E. Piatror is Guidance Coordinator for 
the Plainview, New York, Secondary Schools; Stan- 
TON D. PLatTror is Guidance Director for the Brent- 
wood, New York, Public Schools; CLARENCE Suer- 
woop is on the faculty of Columbia University, New 
York City; and Sy_vta SHerwoop is on the faculty of 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 
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retarded readers may reflect their reading 
retardation rather than a basic incapacity to 
learn. Although it is probable that for 
some with reading disability the low IQ and 
the reading disability are a function of a 
lack of capacity to learn, it may be that for 
many pupils reading disability is a function 
of social and/or psychological conditions 
rather than lack of capacity to learn. The 
apparent low capacity to learn as measured 
by verbal intelligence tests is actually a func- 
tion of reading disability. That reading 
disability is not always a lack of capacity to 
learn is supported by the known improve- 
ment of many individuals who have been 
subjected to remedial reading techniques. 


Procedure 


In order to shed light on this problem, 
a study was made of the IQ’s on verbal and 
non-verbal tests of retarded readers as com- 
pared with pupils with little or no reading 
retardation. 

If a “discrepancy score” is defined as ex- 
cess of non-verbal 1Q over verbal IQ, and if 
reading ability is related to the verbal 
score but not to the non-verbal score, there 
should be a significant difference between 
the mean discrepancy score of retarded 
readers and the mean discrepancy score of 
on-grade readers. 

The sample consisted of pupils in a jun- 
ior high school in a low socio-economic area 
of Brooklyn. Pupils in this school are 
grouped to form relatively homogeneous 
classes. One of the criteria for grouping 
is reading ability. The low exponent classes 
(7/1, 2, etc.) tend to have highest reading 
ability; the high exponent classes (7/18, 19, 
etc.) tend to be composed of retarded 
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readers. For this study 12 seventh grade 
classes were used. 

Of the 27 seventh grade classes in this 
school, classes 7/11 through 7/20 were 
selected for testing as representative of rela- 
tively retarded readers. Classes 7/1 and 
7/2 were chosen as representative of pupils 
reading at or beyond their expected level. 

Two hundred and sixty-six pupils from 
classes 7/11 through 7/20 were tested. Only 
two of these 266 pupils were reading at 
grade level. Only 12 more read at the fifth 
year level. Therefore, over 94 per cent of 
these pupils are more than two years re- 
tarded in their reading. Each student re- 
ceived both the Pintner Verbal and the 
Pintner Non-Language tests. Only 19 stu- 
dents had 1Q's of 90 or above on the Pintner 
Verbal test, whereas 91 had 1Q’s of 90 or 
above on the Pintner Non-Language test. 
The mean IQ's were 74.5 and 84.5 for the 
verbal and non-language tests respectively, 
showing a difference of 10 IQ points,! or a 
mean discrepancy score of 10 as the term is 
used here. (See Taste | for the distribu- 
tion of scores.) 

Forty-three pupils from classes 7/1 and 
7/2 were tested. Only two pupils read 
below fifth year level. Therefore, less than 
5 per cent of these pupils are two or more 
years retarded in reading, as compared to 
the previously mentioned 94 per cent in 
classes 7/11 through 7/20. Again, each 
pupil received both the Pintner Verbal and 
the Pintner Non-Language tests. All 43 
pupils had IQ's of above 90 on the Pintner 
Verbal, and 37 had 1Q’s of 90 or above on 
the Pintner Non-Language. The mean 
1Q’s were 113.6 and 105.1 for the verbal and 
non-language tests respectively, showing a 
mean difference of 8.5 minus discrepancy 
points. (See Taste | for the distribution 
of scores.) 


Results 


In general, the scores for pupils in classes 
7/1 and 7/2 on the Pintner Non-Language 
test tended to be lower than scores on the 


* This difference is significant at the 0.01 level 
(t test). 

"This difference is significant at the 0.01 level 
(t test). 
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TABLE 1 
Verbal and Non-Verbal Intelligence Quotients 
of 7th Grade On-Grade and Retarded Readers 
in a New York City Junior High School 


—On-Grade Readers—. — Retarded Readers— 
(Classes 7/1, 2) (Classes 7/11-20) 
Pintner Pintner Pintner Pintner 
Score Verbal Non-Lang. Verbal Non-Lang. 


Interval (N) (N) (N) (N) 
130-134 1 
125-129 5 1 1 
120-124 7 3 5 
115-119 7 6 3 
110-114 8 4 7 
105-109 8 10 14 
100-104 3 10 2 12 
95-99 4 2 5 14 
90-94 1 12 35 
85-89 6 37 35 
80-84 53 40 
75-79 50 25 
70-74 51 32 
65-69 24 26 
60-64 16 16 
Under 60 16 2 
43 43 266 266 


113.6 105.1 74.3 84.5 


Pintner Verbal test. On the other hand, 
for pupils in 7/11 through 7/20 classes the 
Pintner Non-Language test scores tended to 
be higher than the Pintner Verbal test 
scores. 

A more detailed analysis revealed that for 
the two retarded readers in classes 7/1 and 
7/2 the Pintner Non-Language scores were 
higher than the Pintner Verbal scores. Fur- 
thermore, for the 14 pupils in classes 7/11 
through 7/20 who were less than two years 
retarded the Pintner Non-Language scores 
tended to be lower than the Pintner Verbal 
scores. 

Clearly, the data strongly supports the 
basic hypothesis of this study, namely that 
low intelligence quotients obtained by re- 
tarded readers may reflect their reading re- 
tardation rather than a basic inability to 
learn. ‘Thus the hypothesis that reading 
disability is interfering with the use of the 
Pintner Verbal test as a valid measure of 
level of intelligence and, therefore, learn- 
ing capacity, is clearly indicated. 
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Conclusions 


These results have several basic implica- 
tions. 

1. When only verbal intelligence tests 
are used, published data concerning the IQ’s 
of children in schools where severe reading 
disability is prevalent give an erroneous pic- 
ture of the learning capacity of these chil- 
dren. This presumed learning incapacity 
possibly may be used as a basis for inade- 
quate effort and attention on the part of 
those entrusted with their schooling. 

2. These data suggest that when reading 
disability is taken into consideration, the 
picture of abilities changes. When other 
factors such as motivation are taken into 
consideration the data suggest the IQ pic- 
ture would again change, and almost cer- 
tainly for the better. 

3. Both verbal and non-language tests 
should be administered throughout the 
grades, and a comparison between these 
tests should be made in order to give a more 
adequate evaluation of capacity to achieve 
and of actual achievement. 

4. The study indicates that if only verbal 
intelligence tests are used, it is incumbent 
upon those responsible for guidance to ad- 
minister non-language tests and to utilize 
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the discrepancy factors as discussed here in 
order to determine adequately which pupils 
can be expected to benefit from a remedial 
reading program. 

5. Currently, published data would 
appear to present an erroneous picture of 
the learning capacities of children in areas 
where reading disabilities are prevalent. 
An amended testing program employing 
the non-language tests in addition to verbal 
tests would produce different results, reflect- 
ing a more accurate picture of the actual 
ability and learning potential of the chil- 
dren. Therefore, an amended system of se- 
lection of pupils for remedial reading based 
on these two tests would result in a more 
widely successful program of remedial read- 
ing, as it would include children who are 
now excluded. 

6. This study also has implications with 
respect to other education policy: for ex- 
ample, policy concerning retarded reading 
and promotion may need modification. It 
may be that promotion should be based on 
a relationship between achievement and ca- 
pacity to achieve rather than on a relation- 
ship between achievement and some arbi- 
trary grade standard of achievement. 
Where reading retardation is involved, non- 
language tests must be used to determine 
level of capacity. 


Overview, a new national magazine to be published by the Buttenheim 
Publishing Corporation, New York City, will be the first publication de- 
signed to communicate to and among all educational executives. In- 


corporating two current publications—The School Executive and Educa- 
tional Business—Overview will not only reach the regular public and 
private schools and colleges, but also such segments of education as those 
provided by industry, labor unions, and the military. According to the 
publisher, Overview will serve as a communication liaison among these 
specialized educational endeavors. 

Edited by Dr. Archibald B. Shaw, the magazine will be predominantly 
staff-written supplemented by special feature articles prepared by edu- 
cational experts throughout the country. Its editorial approach will em- 
phasize news interpretation rather than pure reporting and will point up 
the significance of the news to administrators in all educational systems, 
institutions, and programs. The first issue is scheduled to appear in Jan- 


uary, 1960. 
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The Predictive Validity of A.C.E. and S.C.A.T 


JAMES S. WEEKS 


Fhe AMERICAN Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, commonly 
called the ACE, has enjoyed wide acceptance 
as a test of scholastic aptitude for college 
freshmen. Many studies have demonstrated 
its validity as a predictor of success in a 
variety of college settings. 

The publishers of the ACE have recently 
announced that they plan to discontinue 
publishing this test in the near future and 
are offering in its place a new series called 
the School and College Ability Tests, 
SCAT. This action poses a problem for the 
colleges that have come to rely on the ACE 
as their standard measuring device for assess- 
ing students’ potential ability for college 
work. Should they continue to use the ACE 
as long as supplies are available or should 
they accept the inevitable and search for a 
replacement? The answer to this question 
depends in part on whether there is avail- 
able a replacement which will do the job 
as well as the ACE has done. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which the SCAT could be 
considered as a suitable replacement for the 
ACE. Specifically, it was to see whether the 
SCAT would be able to predict grades at 
Eastern Michigan College as efficiently as 
the ACE does. The measure of predictive 
efficiency chosen was the Pearson correlation 
coefficient between test scores earned at the 
beginning of the first semester in college and 
grades earned during that semester. 


Method 


To study this question, the 1954 Edition 
of the ACE and Form A of the SCAT, Level 
1, were administered as a part of a larger 
testing battery to all new students entering 
the college in February, 1958. The results 
of these tests were correlated with the aver- 


~ James S. Werks is Assistant Professor of Education 
at Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 
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age grades assigned to the students at the 
end of the first semester. The average grade 
was computed by assigning numerical values 
to letter grades as follows: A = 4, B = 3, 
C = 2, D = 1, E = 0; and obtaining the 
average by weighting each grade by the 
number of credit hours it represented. The 
measure of correlation used was the Pear- 
son r. 


Sample 


Transfer students and students who car- 
ried less than a full-time load (12 semester 
hours or more) were eliminated from the 
study. The final sample consisted of 122 
full-time first semester freshmen at Eastern 
Michigan College. 

About 60 per cent of the students at East- 
ern Michigan College are in teacher educa- 
tion curricula, and it seems likely that a 
similar proportion from this sample would 
also be in such a program. Taste | pre- 
sents a summary of the test scores and grades 
earned by these students. Their ACE 
scores closely resemble those of the stand- 
ardization sample for teachers colleges re- 
ported by the publisher [3]. 

These students are also typical of first 
semester freshmen at this college in grades 


TABLE 1 


Test Scores and Grades of Students Studied 
(N = 122) 


Standard 
Deviation 


Test Score 


9.85 
10.63 
17.01 
10.94 
14.93 
10.51 

0.54 

0.65 


ACE Quantitative 
ACE Linguistic 

ACE Total 

SCAT Verbal 

SCAT Quantitative 
SCAT Total 

High School Average* 
College Average* 


* Based on A = 4, B = 3, C = 2,D = 1, EorF 
= @ 
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TABLE 2 


Correlations Between Test Scores and Average 
Grades for College and High School (N = 122) 


TABLE 3 


Significance of Difference Between Correlations 
of Test Scores and College Average 


Correlation Correlation 
with College with High. 
Test Score Average School Average 

ACE Quantitative 0.02 —0.02 
ACE Linguistic 0.28* —0.03 
ACE Total 0.19f —0.03 
SCAT Verbal 0.36* 0.10 
SCAT Quantitative 0.33* 0.16 
SCAT Total 0.42* 0.11 
High School Average 0.44* 


* Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 

t Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
earned; however, their average high school 
grades appear to be somewhat lower than 
those of a typical beginning freshman class. 


Results 


The correlations obtained between the 
various test scores and the first semester 
grades for this sample are presented in 
Taste 2. Taste 2 also presents the correla- 
tions between the test scores and the high 
school averages earned by these students. 
Previous studies at this college have yielded 
correlations between ACE scores and first 
semester grades up to 0.29 for the Quantita- 
tive score, and 0.46 for the Linguistic score. 

The present values are somewhat lower 
than those; however, the tendency for the 
Linguistic score to have a higher correla- 
tion with grades than either Quantitative or 
Total is consistent with the earlier results. 

To determine whether the differences be- 
tween the correlations for the comparable 
scores on the two tests were significant, all 
values of r were converted to Fisher's z. 
The standard errors of differences between 
z's were computed, using formulas 47 and 49 
suggested by McNemar [2] for comparing 
correlations with a common variable. The 
critical ratio and p values obtained are re- 
ported in TasLe 3. 

A similar comparison was made between 
the correlations obtained from the ACE 
Linguistic and SCAT Total scores, as these 
produced the highest correlation for each 
test. An examination of the p values in 
Taste 3 shows that the Quantitative and 
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Test Scores Critical 
Correlated with Average Ratio p 
SCAT Verbal—ACE Ling. 1.30 0.097 
SCAT Quant.—ACE Quant. 5.04 <0.001 
SCAT Total—ACE Total 3.61 <0.001 
SCAT Total—ACE Ling. 2.08 0.019 


Total scores of the SCAT correlate with 
college grades significantly higher than the 
comparable scores on the ACE. Although 
there is not a significant difference between 
the SCAT Verbal and ACE Linguistic 
score correlations, the observed difference 
favors SCAT. The SCAT Total also en- 
joys an advantage over the ACE Linguistic 
which is significant beyond the 0.05 level. 

Another method of comparing the pre- 
dictive utility of the ACE and SCAT is to 
determine the extent to which each will im- 
prove the correlation between high school 
average and college average when combined 
with the high school average in a multiple r. 
This was done for the ACE Linguistic score 
and produced a multiple r = 0.53. The cor- 
responding value of multiple r for the SCAT 
Total score and high school average was 
0.58. The difference between these was not 
significant. 
Discussion 

The above results seem to indicate that 
the SCAT does predict college grades as well 
as, or better than, the ACE. The over-all 
improvement in prediction as represented 
by raising a correlation from 0.28 to 0.42 
might best be examined in terms of reduc- 
tion in the standard error of estimate. For 
the present sample, the best ACE predictor, 
the Linguistic score, would yield a standard 
error of estimate of 0.62, which represents 
“6 per cent of the observed standard devia- 
tion of college grades. The SCAT Total 


score would have a standard error of esti- 
mate of 0.59, representing 91 per cent of the 
observed standard deviation of the grades. 
Although this reduction in errors of esti- 
mate favors the SCAT, it does not seem to 
be of sufficient magnitude to recommend 
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scrapping present supplies of the ACE to 
purchase new SCAT materials. 

The multiple correlations suggest that 
the best prediction available from SCAT 
would compare favorably with the best 
available from the ACE. This conclusion 
is of special interest when we consider that 
the authors of SCAT attempted to utilize 
“School learned abilities,” [/, p. 5] in con- 
structing the test. It might be expected that 
scores on such a test and high school grades 
would contain enough common variance to 
seriously decrease any gain which might be 
obtained by combining them into a multiple 
prediction. The present results seem to in- 
dicate that that is not so, and for this sample 
SCAT is nearly as independent of high 
school grades as is the ACE. 

It is also interesting to note that the mul- 
tiple r obtained from SCAT scores and high 
school averages yields a standard error of 
estimate of 0.53, or 81 per cent of the ob- 
served standard deviation of college grades. 
Although this is better than could be done 
with either predictor variable alone, it does 
not furnish a very sound basis on which to 
make predictions of the success or failure of 
individual college students. 

One aspect of these data makes gener- 
alizations about the relative validity of the 
two tests such as suggested above seem 
questionable. The correlations for ACE 
scores and grades from this sample are sig- 
nificantly lower than previous samples have 
yielded. Although these students seem to 
resemble other groups of beginning stu- 
dents in many ways, the low relationship 
between their ACE scores and grades sug- 
gests that they also differ in some way (s). 
In view of this unknown difference it seems 
legitimate to raise the question: if another 
sample produced higher correlations be- 
tween ACE scores and grades, would it also 
produce a corresponding increase in the re- 
lationship between SCAT scores and grades? 
The present data can suggest no answer to 
this question. 

One other aspect of the present results 
seems to deserve comment. The SCAT has 
achieved some degree of balance in the pre- 
dictive utility of Verbal and Quantitative 
factors. This appears to be something 
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which the ACE was unable to do. For 
colleges or curricula where the Quantita- 
tive factor appears to have content validity, 
this demonstrated validity should be wel- 
come. 

The major question which was proposed 
for study was: does SCAT predict college 
success as well as the ACE? The results 
obtained suggest an answer of “yes.” This 
answer must remain tentative, however, 
until data from other samples are gathered. 
It would appear desirable for other schools 
who are considering the use of SCAT as a 
replacement for the ACE to begin to collect 
data now while both tests are available. 


Summary 


This study proposed to compare the 
validity of the ACE and SCAT as predictors 
of first semester grades at Eastern Michigan 
College. The two tests were administered 
to 122 entering freshmen in February and 
the scores were correlated with average 
grades earned at the end of the semester. 
Comparisons of these correlations indicated 
that the SCAT Quantitative and Total 
scores correlated with grades significantly 
better than did corresponding ACE scores. 
The SCAT Verbal score also produced a 
higher value of r with grades than did the 
ACE Linguistic score, although the differ- 
ence was not significant. The best predic- 
tor score from each test was also combined 
with the high school average in a multiple 
correlation with the college average. The 
resulting multiple r’s also tended to favor 
SCAT, although the differences were not 
significant. 

Although these findings suggest a general 
superiority of SCAT over the ACE as a pre- 
dictor of college grades, such a generaliza- 
tion must remain tentative in view of the 
unusually low correlations obtained be- 
tween ACE scores and grades. 
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Testing the Test 


HE EprroriALt Boarp of the Journal has 
decided to publish reviews of tests at 
regular intervals. This feature will be con- 
tinued as long as it is deemed to serve a 
useful purpose. Your reactions will provide 
the acid test. 
Policy 

This feature will be organized according 
to the following principles: 

1. This column will supplement the 
Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
edited by Oscar Krisen Buros (Highland 
Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 
1959). 

The Mental Measurements Yearbooks are 
a fundamental source of opinion about 
specific tests and we will not duplicate the 
effort accessible in them. Thus we shall re- 
view recent educational and physchological 
tests that we consider of importance to the 
audience of this Journal but which are not 
reviewed in any of the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks. 

2. Citations of tests, their classification, 
and their review shall follow the lead of the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook as 
much as possible. 

3. Tests that are an established part of 
national programs of selection and classifi- 
cation will not be reviewed here unless the 
demand for a review is articulated by the 
audience of this Journal. Those who have 
recently published tests other than the 
above, these tests being intended for use by 
the audience of this Journal, are invited to 
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Harvard University 


submit them for review in this column. 
Specimen sets of new tests should be mailed 
to: 


David V. Tiedeman 
Test Editor, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
13 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Please make sure that the second line of 
the address is as indicated so that the re- 
viewer may know which of the tests he re- 
ceives are intended for review. 

Our coverage will be no better than that 
provided by the collaboration of test pub- 
lishers. 

4. We are not responsible for prepara- 
tion of a bibliography relevant to each test 
reviewed. This is a responsibility of those 
who would sell their test. An absence of a 
bibliography assembled by the publisher of 
a test will be duly noted in the review of 
the test. 

5. All reviews will be prepared with 
proper regard for the difficulties of test con- 
struction. Our standards shall be at least 
those of the Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic 
Techniques (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 1954) and 
the Technical Recommendations for 
Achievement Tests (Washington, D. C.: 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1955). 

6. We shall enlist the aid of other re- 
viewers from time to time as advisable. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


The Tutor-Counselor Relationship 


To the Editor: 

I have been working with high school students 
as a tutor-counselor and have found in this relation- 
ship some answers to two perplexing problems: 
Why do students fail in their subjects at school? 
What does a counseling relationship have to offer in 
tutoring these students? 

Many of the students who come to me for tutoring 
in science and mathematics do so because of serious 
difficulties in their classroom work. As a teacher of 
chemistry and mathematics, I have accepted these 
students for tutoring upon request of their parents. 
Therefore, there is a willingness from the start for 
a parent to enter into a relationship with the tutor 
which will be helpful in the tutoring of the stu- 
dent. 

The degree of this concern on the part of the 
parent determines the success of the tutor-counselor 
relationship. The initial concern of the student is 
to succeed in the subject in which he is failing. 
What he is not aware of is that there may be un- 
derlying factors which prevent him from succeeding 
Therefore, in my tutoring I have attempted to com- 
bine the role of counselor and tutor and work to- 
ward a correction of the fundamental elements 
which may act as barriers to the student's success in 
the subject. 

I first attempt to gain the confidence of the stu- 
dent and to help him gain confidence in himself. 
This helps reduce the tension created by repeated 
failures in school. If there is a spirit of coopera- 
tion between the student and tutor, the immediate 
effect is to improve the learning situation. Also, 
the student is more willing to talk about those 
things which may lead to an understanding of the 
elements which may be hindering the student's prog- 
ress. 

The experience of tutoring has uncovered many 
underlying reasons for a student's failure in a sub- 
ject. Ann is a girl who has made a poor choice of 
friends. She is intelligent and has the ability to 
make a good mark in algebra, but those whom she 
has chosen as friends are girls who are also failing. 
Ann is related to the negative element in her class 
and this impedes her progress. 

David comes to me for tutoring in algebra, having 
David wants to succeed 
and hopes to be a science teacher some day. What 
is blocking his successful grasp of this subject? 
David is a boy who is fighting relationships, espe- 


failed the subject in class. 


cially with teachers. He is in conflict with his teach- 
ers and the tutor as well. This inner conflict limits 
his desire to understand algebra and makes it im- 
possible for him to enjoy it. 

Carol is failing chemistry. Tutoring revealed that 
she is capable of learning chemistry, but that she 
is basically bored with the subject. She has diffi- 
culty remembering facts—not because she can't, but 
because she doesn’t really want to. 

These students have problems which are similar, 
yet very different, for they represent different indi- 
viduals. The failure of these students in a subject 
is only a symptom of an inner and more basic dif- 
ficulty which needs to be faced honestly. 

How can a tutor help bring a student to a reali- 
zation of these inner conflicts? A tutor needs to be 
skilled in counseling in order to understand the dy- 
namics of the relationship betweeen the student and 
himself. He must also be a skilled teacher. Ann 
felt the positive relationship of the tutor so keenly 
that she became aware of the negative influence of 
her friends. As she gained strength in this aware- 
ness, she really wanted to do better in algebra. 

Under the rigid discipline of tutoring, David rec- 
ognized his resistance to teachers and moved more 
positively toward his tutor. This lessened some of 
his resistance to his algebra teacher at school and 
his marks improved. 

Carol admitted after the tenth tutoring session 
that she was absolutely bored with chemistry. The 
sharing of this feeling became for her the first step 
toward a more positive attitude toward the subject. 
Carol is now beginning to take a greater interest in 
chemistry and is improving her grades in this sub- 
ject. 

There is a definite place in the guidance program 
of a high school for such a tutor-counseling rela- 
tionship with students who are failing their subjects. 
I feel that it is necessary to get beneath the surface 
symptoms of failure and understand the underlying 
currents which shape, mold, and drive high school 
students. Many failures in our public schools could 
be avoided if skilled teachers of subject matter areas 
would be equally concerned about the dynamics of 
the whole person, thereby being better able to coun- 
sel the students they teach. 

Lawrence E. Voss 

Teacher 

Comstock Park High School 
Comstock Park, Michigan 


An Appreciative Look at the Convention 


To the Editor: 

Yes, | went to the Convention. It was a privilege 
and a pleasure, and my first APGA meeting. 

Did I learn anything? Not so you would notice it 
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immediately. But let me tell you about it—the 
flavor, the atmosphere, the people. I loved it! 

You know the old adage, “You get out of anything 
what you put into it.” When I received my pro- 
gram early in February, I was able to see very 
quickly that it would be impossible for me to cover 
any but a small percentage of the total. By check- 
ing and marking the program, I picked the areas 
most interesting to me and most pertinent to my sit- 
uation. It was a well-planned affair and showed a 
lot of effort on the part of the Cleveland folks. 
They did a fine job and Coordinator Nosal had 
something going all the time. In APGA, not only 
in growing membership, but in diversity there is 
strength. 

Whom did I meet—see—hear? There were some 
great names in guidance and personnel: Arthur 
Jones, a fine old gentleman, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Gil- 
bert Wrenn, Ed Roeber, Walter Froehlich, Blanche 
Paulson, William Cottle, Frank Fletcher, Walter 
Johnson, who did a splendid job as President, Bob 
Hoppock, Leona Tyler, Merle Ohlsen, Herman Pe- 
ters, Gail Farwell, Chuck Odell, Willis Dugan, 
Ralph Bedell, Frank Sievers, et al. There were di- 
rectors, professors, deans, coordinators, psycholo- 
gists, and students—men and women from North, 
East, South, and West. There were counselors, 
NAGS, and the government. There was the Boston 


group, APGA President Dugald Arbuckle, a busy 
man at the Convention but always approachable 
and obviously held in high esteem by his colleagues, 
40 PACABU people, including Adviser Dr. Henry 
Isaksen, Ed Glanz, Bob Hayes, and Maurice Downey 
of the Boston schools. 

I saw them at panels, demonstrations, critiques, 
and heard them all with sectional twang, Stripling 
of Florida, Wrenn o: Minnesota (made honorary 
PACABU), Estelle Feldman of Connecticut, Calvert 
Bowman of San Mateo, Wayne Wright of Utah. I 
felt the air of comradeship, the sense of direction, 
the professionalism of a great organization young in 
years, old in purpose, and adolescent in soul. 

There was relaxation, too—the socials, the ban- 
quets, the breakfasts, the conversational cups. It 
was work combined with pleasure at Cleveland. I 
think that if I learned anything from the Conven- 
tion it is to be worthy of the profession—to grow, to 
learn, to participate, to share. 

I'm glad I went and wish you had been there, too 
My thanks to all who worked so hard to make it a 
success. Meet you at the Crossroads, Liberty and 
Guidance Service, Philadelphia, 1960. 

Owen J. Kirrrepce 
Guidance Counselor 
Central Junior High Schoo 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


MEASUREMENT For Guipance, by Roth- 
ney, Danielson, & Heimann. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 392 pp. $5.00. 


| USUAL books devoted to measurement 
and appraisal techniques have, for a 
great many school counselors, missed their 
mark, particularly for the less experienced 
ones. The impressive and vast array of tech- 
nical jargon in these books with psycholog- 
ical reports, scientific formulae, and research 
materials are quite often overwhelming and 
discouraging to school counselors who may 
have had only a college course or two on 
educational tests and measurements. Under 
pressure of time and burdened with the 
responsibilities of operating the many parts 
of the school’s guidance services, these coun- 
selors are in need of some brief, practical, 
accurate, and honest assistance for that facet 
of their services dealing with testing. They 
are continually seeking information and 
help that will assist them with selection, ad- 
ministration, and interpretation of tests, as 
these relate to the counseling of their in- 
dividual pupils in the regular high school 
setting. This book is designed to fill that 
need and will be a welcome and useful aid, 
for it answers the purpose very well. 

The authors, who are well qualified to 
write on the topic, in directing the book to 
the school couns«lor stress the importance of 
caution in the selection and utilization of 
tests and the necessity to be aware of test 
limitations regardless of their popularity. 
They urge doubt and skepticism of claims 
of test makers and publishers until long and 
successful experience has proved them ac- 
curate. Strong appeal is made to determine 
selection of a particular test on the basis of 
how it actually helps in counseling the in- 
dividual counselee and how the test results 
relate to and integrate with many other non- 
test data within the total structure of the 
counselee’s situation. 

The reader is helped to —— some test 
sophistication through several chapters de- 
voted to extensive discussions on techniques 
and criteria for evaluation covering authors, 
standardization, format, strengths, weak- 
nesses, and limitations. Abundant use of 


cases illustrates the specifics involved for 
each of the tests analyzed as reflected within 
the framework of a definite counseling situ- 
ation pointing out norm data, reliability, 
validity, and other factors of standardiza- 
tion. 

The document produced by the American 
Psychological Association in cooperation 
with other professional measurement 
groups, entitled Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnosi‘c 
Techniques, is gone into rather fully and is 
presented as a good guide against which to 
evaluate tests today. This guide is accepted 
as a useful tool and is discussed in connec- 
tion with the whole range of measurement 
instruments from achievement, ability and 
aptitude tests, through interest and person- 
ality inventories, projective instruments, 
and related clinical techniques. Step by 
step analysis is made of each of the items in 
the guide by direct application of each of 
the recommendations to the Cooperative 
School and College Ability Tests. ‘This di- 
rect and practical approach for the utiliza- 
tion of standards spells out for the test user 
definite ways in which to proceed in the 
selection and evaluation of a test that meets 
a particular need and at the same time 
recognizes its potentialities and limitations. 

There is no doubt about the regard in 
which the authors hold pay and in- 
terest tests. They feel that there is no jus- 
tification for their use, stating that, “There 
are no interest or personality tests in any 
sense of the word.” Reasons for these views 
are developed by describing school situa- 
tions in which such instruments do very 
little good and in some instances do actual 
damage. 

The final chapter pointing to the future 
indicates that there is promise of improve- 
ment through (1) publication of new tests 
which include careful attempts at standardi- 
zation and validation, (2) publication of 
standards for the sale and distribution of 
tests, (3) provision of methods by which 
critical reviews of tests may reach the poten- 
tial consumer, and (4) raising of standards 
for training and employment of guidance 
workers. 
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Each chapter is followed by discussion 
uestions and exercises that help give prac- 
tice in clarifying the points presented. 
These are followed by selected references 
applicable to the material covered. 

This book is read easily and should prove 
helpful to counselors and others who are 
faced with the responsibility of providing a 
testing program in their schools. They will 
come up with a more realistic view of the 
values to be gained from test results and 
perhaps feel that the authors have to a large 
extent deglamorized tests. This can be a 
good attitude to have at a time when de- 
mands for testing are increasing in cur 
schools.—Carrigz R. Lost, Director of Guid- 
ance, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SUCCESSFULLY FINDING YOURSELF AND 
Your Jos, by F. Alexander Magoun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 207 


pp. $3.75. 


ROFESSOR F, Alexander Magoun, former 
Professor of Human Relations in In- 
dustry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, prepared Successfully Finding 
Yourself and Your Job to assist college stu- 
dents in the selection of, preparation for, 
and successful carrying out of a satisfactory 
work life, a major goal in our society. The 
urpose of this book is to guide students 
in seeking a job which combines creative 
self-expression with maximum use of com- 
petencies and skills. 

The process of occupational choice begins 
with a self-analysis based upon understand- 
ing one’s self, knowledge of the occupational 
world, and appreciation of the extent to 
which emotional factors influence decision 
making, including vocational planning. 
Self-analysis involves consideration of per- 
sonality, physical characteristics, interest 
patterns, avocational pursuits, and the ex- 
perience gained in part-time and summer 
employment. Although Professor Magoun’s 
outline is comprehensive and usable, undue 
emphasis upon trait psychology and pre- 
conscious forces motivating behavior limit 
its value. 

The remainder of the book covers other 
steps in the job campaign, such as strategy 
and tactics in job seeking, letters of appli- 
cation, the interview, and job orientation. 
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Job planning and job finding techniques 
are discussed from the viewpoint of the 
potential employer as well as the applicant, 
an approach which makes for an informa- 
tive and novel presentation. Counselors 
will find his treatment of the interview 
quite useful. 

Although the book advocates using psy- 
chological tests, expert opinion, and trial- 
and-error learning to supplement and en- 
hance self-analysis, very little space and at- 
tention is devoted to these aids. The sec- 
tion dealing with tests is limited and pre- 
supposes adequate knowledge of the field. 
Professor Magoun equates personnel inter- 
viewing with expertise in occupational plan- 
ning, and barely mentions vocational coun- 
seling. He believes that interviewers in 
industry can provide necessary help and 
assistance for occupational planning. 

The section dealing with letters of appli- 
cation typifies Professor Magoun’s rational 
and thoughtful approach. He holds that 
application letters should be purposive, 
directed toward securing the right job. He 
does not feel that letters of application 
should ask for “any job opening,” or do 
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more than pave the way for an interview. 
The question of remuneration should not 
be dealt with in the letter, since it may 
hinder the process of job finding. Through- 
out his discussion, emphasis is placed upon 
investigating the firm before writing and 
preparing for the interview which will 
follow the letter of application. A state- 
ment is included of the precautions and 
do’s and don'ts to be observed in letter- 
writing. 

This book will prove beneficial to college 
graduates who have learned how to deal 
with people as well as ideas, emotions as 
well as logic, themselves as well as others. 
It will be particularly valuable to top-flight 
students who have a good record in addi- 
tion to the competencies mentioned. It 
will not be as useful to the mediocre stu- 
dent or to the graduate who doubts his 
self-competence or faces unusual problems 
in the vocational area. For the latter, 
skilled assistance will be necessary. Suc- 
cessfully Finding Yourself and Your Job 
is superior to most how-to-do-it or self-help 
books. The weakness is typical of the genre 
—the implicit assumption that individuals 
in difficulty can undertake self-analysis and 
succeed. The history of counseling and 
guidance indicates that persons facing 


severe problems do not benefit from self- 
help books, and that those who use self-help 
books without assistance do not need such 
books to succeed.—WILLIAM GELLMAN, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago. 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING JUVENILE 
DeLinquency, by Haskell M. Miller. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 191 
pp. $1.25. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND DELINQUENT 
Benavior, by F. Ivan Nye. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 168 pp. $4.95. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, edited by Joseph 
S. Roucek. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958. 370 pp. $10.00. 

CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by 
Sol Rubin. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1958. 240 pp. $3.50. 


SCENE: National Education Association 
Headquarters, Office of the Director of the 
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Juvenile Delinquency Project. Enter Soc- 
rates (or his ghost). 

SOCRATES speaks: What are all these 
new books you have stacked on your desk? 

KVARACEUS: These are the new crop 
of texts on the perennial topic of juvenile 
delinquency. 

S: You know we used to get some of this 
around the acropolis and especially in the 
market places. But I don’t believe any of 
us wrote any treatise on the subject. Who 
are the authors of these books? 

K: Well, taking them alphabetically, Mr. 
Miller is the head of the Department of 
Social Ethics at Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary here in the District; Mr. Nye is Di- 
rector, Sociological Research Laboratory at 
the State College of Washington; Joe 
Roucek is a Professor at the University of 
Bridgeport in Connecticut; and Sol Rubin 
is a socially minded lawyer who acts as 
counsel for the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

S: Everyone seems to be writing on the 
topic and from all angles. What do these 
writers contribute? 

K: Of course this varies according to the 
focus of the writer and any new data that 
he may offer. Attorney Rubin has assem- 
bled a number of his articles on legal con- 
cepts that have appeared in certain journals 
earlier and which concern legal definition, 
liability, treatment, and disposition. He 
offers three new sections which have not 
appeared elsewhere. About half of the book 
concerns juveniles and the other half dis- 
cusses adult problems and crime. He pre- 
sents a straightforward discussion of some 
basic problems relating to legal aspects of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Miller adds little to what is better 
reported in original sources. His book re- 
sembles a Reader's Digest version of the 
causes and “cures.” His is an oversimpli- 
fied style and treatment in the guise of a 
practical guide or handbook for everyman. 
He pays a lot of attention to the role of the 
church and gives the school about two 
paragraphs. 

The Roucek book is a compilation of the 
writing of 14 authors, including one news- 
man on the staff of the New York Times, 
one State Department of Public Welfare 
Official, and 12 professors, most of whom 
probably have not seen a live delinquent 
face to face since their own student days. 
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Mr. Roucek himself wrote the three-page 
preface. 

New data are available in the Nye vol- 
ume. This is refreshing reading after 
wading through so much of the same old 
footnotes. However, it is not without 
controversy. 

S: Which of these books should I take 
back with me? I can’t afford them all. 
The medium of exchange is against me and 
my pack must be light. 

K: This is not a difficult question. If I 
knew what you had in your library down 
there—excuse me, I mean up there—it would 
be easier to make a selection for you. Do 
you have access to the bound journals? 

S: Yes, our librarian up there gets most 
of the journals on microfilm that are avail- 
able to graduate students down here. But 
come now, don’t temporize. Which items 
should I purchase? 

K: Be sure to get Nye’s study. He has 
attempted to study delinquent behavior in 
the general population rather than in the 
classical tradition of comparing institu- 
tionalized delinquents with non-delin- 
quents. 
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S: How did he identify the delinquents 
in the general population? This is a neat 
trick, if you can do it. 

K: He used a questionnaire in which the 
adolescents revealed their delinquencies 
through self-reporting. 

S: Can you trust this kind of reporting? 
Why, in my day the ees semi particularly 
in the social milieu of the lower class, would 
dupe and con you to his advantage; also, 
some of the sports in the upper strata would 
boast to the point of fabrication and would 
prove their manliness by relating all kinds 
of hair-raising episodes—real or fancied. 
Are you sure this is a valid and reliable 
source of data? 

K: You have a point there, Socrates. I 
guess the data are reliable enough; I am 
not sure how valid though. I suppose that 
at least half of the respondents would tell 
the truth—the other half might falsify their 
responses to create a research problem. 
The author has some data on the internal 
consistency. 

S: What is the outcome of the study? My 
time is short. 

K: Using Chi square technique. . . 
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CAREER MONOGRAPHS 
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and SCHOLARSHIPS 
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That 


S: (Interrupting) Chi square! 
sounds familiar, but what is square? 
K: We just use an old Greek letter as a 
symbol for a statistical technique to check 
the significance of the difference between 


two criterion groups on a variable. This 
is generally done on an electronic computer 
—a kind of mechanized abacus that figures 
probability. 

S: Really! Sounds incredible, but go on. 

K: Well, Nye presents many Chi squares 
on selected variables between the most de- 
linquent in the general population and the 
least delinquent in the general population. 
He reports, allowing the validity of his in- 
formation, that there is little class differen- 
tial in delinquent behavior as a basis for a 
delinquency theory. Personally, I find this 
contrary to a lot of data that point to the 
opposite conclusion and contrary to much 
observable first hand phenomena. But I 
still think you should get this book, both 
for the neat design as well as for the hy- 
»otheses that are checked out. Do you 
ons enough American dollars to make 
another book purchase? 

S: I probably could afford another vol- 
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ume, although the Nye book will provide 
enough material for eternal discussion 
where I come from. What other item do 
you suggest? 

K: I can’t recommend the Roucek book. 
Caveat emptor, as they say in Rome. It’s 
too much of a smorgasbord and is hardly 
worth the $10.00 that they are asking for it. 
A better priced item is Sol Rubin's book 
which takes a firm stand on basic issues 
related to legal aspects of delinquency. 
More people should read this item and be 
guided by the author’s thinking. Improve- 
ment of our legislative program for the 
delinquent is much in order. The author 
discusses many controversial aspects of ju- 
venile legislation and always takes a definite 
stand. He leaves no doubts about his posi- 
tion. I only hope that all lawmakers would 
read this volume carefully, but I fear that 
much of it would only annoy those mem- 
bers who are after the scalps of the delin- 
quent or who are bent on getting tough 
with the parents through antiparent legis- 
lation. 

S: Thank you. Thank you! I have just 
about time to stop in at the nearest book- 
stall to pick up these tomes before catching 
the next ferry across the river Styx. By the 
way, what is that pile of manuscript you 
have there? 

K: Oh, this! I almost hate to admit to it. 
This is another NEA publication on juve- 
nile delinquency to be issued in two parts. 

S: What, two more publications! I 
thought you implied that some of the cur- 
rent writing was almost superfluous and was 
rewritten from the original source. 

Oat... 

S: (Interrupting) Goodbye! (Socrates 
salutes and hastens out of the NEA head- 
quarters, dodges the cars on 16th Street, 
and heads in the direction of Brentano’s. 
Kvaraceus returns doggedly, although some- 
what reluctantly, to his typewriter and starts 
pecking at the keys.}-WiLuiaM C. Kvara- 
crus, Director, NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project (on leave from Boston University). 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE, A TEXTBOOK 
ON PuysIcAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
TION, cdited by Howard A. Rusk. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1958. 572 
pp. $12.00. 
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collaborators, members of the 
staff of the Department of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity—Bellevue Medical Center, joined 
with the editor, who is chairman of the 
Department, in producing this textbook for 
medical students specializing in physical 
medicine or psychiatry. Contributions of 
the collaborators are not specifically iden- 
tified. Psychological sections are probably 
contributed by Dr. Leonard Diller, while 
discussion of vocational problems is no 
doubt contributed by Dr. Martin McCavitt. 

One of the needs in rehabilitation coun- 
selor training is a presentation of basic 
medical information in a form suitable for 
students with perhaps no more background 
than a course in general physiology. The 
material should not be limited to normal 
or pathological physiology. It should not 
be concerned with the common acute dis- 
eases, including their etiology, course, and 
treatment. These are the limits and defects 
of most existing materials and of courses in 
medical information offered in social work, 
or courses which consist of a series of lec- 
tures by a hodge-podge of general medical 
practitioners and _ specialists. What is 
needed is a succinct presentation of the 
major chronic diseases and conditions, with 
emphasis on their implications for voca- 
tional and occupational performance and 
adjustment. As was indicated in the review 
of Pattison’s The Handicapped and Their 
Rehabilitation (see the November, 1958, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal), some of 
the chapters in it are of value in this con- 
nection, and the reviewer has been using 
the book in his training program for reha- 
bilitation counselors. Does the book under 
consideration here provide a better source 
for such material? 

Before giving an answer to this question, 
let us look briefly at the contents. Follow- 
ing two chapters on “The Philosophy and 
Need of Rehabilitation” and “The Evalua- 
tion Process” there is a general chapter on 
“Principles of Physical Medicine.” Then 
follow chapters on physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, activities of daily living, 
rehabilitation nursing, use of braces, 
crutches, and wheel chairs, orthotics, train- 
ing the disabled homemaker, psychiatric 
problems, speech problems, social problems, 
vocational problems, and principles of pre- 
scription writing. These 15 chapters com- 
prise Part I. It is not possible to comment 
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on each of these, but a few comments should 
be made. 

Perhaps it is natural in a textbook on 
medical rehabilitation that rehabilitation is 
viewed completely as a medical responsibil- 
ity. Rather than a team of professional 
equals carrying a patient or client through 
a medical, social, psychological, and voca- 
tional process, the Preface presents rehabili- 
tation as entirely a medical responsibility 
with the other contributions considered as 
ancillary services. “The physician, how- 
ever, by the very nature of the problem, 
must be the leader of the team” (p. 7). It 
might be indicated, however, that although 
periodic lip service is given to the authority 
of the physician, various contributors suc- 
ceed in presenting other contributions as 
of equal importance. The chapter on 
social work even discusses the issue briefly, 
recognizing the adverse psychological effects 
on team functioning of medical domination 
and authority. 

Chapter 2, “The Evaluation Process,” in- 
cludes a section on psychological evaluation 
along with the physical examination, voca- 
tional evaluation, and electrodiagnosis. It 
is no doubt difficult to discuss psychological 
evaluation in a meaningful way for medical 
students in 10 pages, and this brevity may 
be the main reason for the reviewer's ambiv- 
alent reaction to the section. But the em- 
phasis on projective tests “to analyze the 
psychologic processes which are responsible 
for the individual responses” and their 
evaluation as “powerful tools which permit 
a microscopic analysis of personality struc- 
ture and inner processes” (pp. 47, 48) seems 
to go too far in terms of any available 
evidence. The discussion of vocational 
evaluation is more realistic and, in conjunc- 
tion with Chapter 14, “Principles of Man- 
agement of Vocational Problems,” gives a 
good view of the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation for student physicians. The empha- 
sis is actually upon practice rather than 
principles, and the chapter does an excel- 
lent job of illustrating, by means of cases, 
the problems and procedures of vocational 
rehabilitation, with discussion of sheltered 
employment, workmen's compensation, self 
employment, homebound employment, and 
problems of housing, transportation, and 
employer acceptance of the disabled. 

Chapter 11, “Principles in the Manage- 
ment of Psychiatric Problems,” is far better 
than the discussion in Pattison. In Pattison 
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this material is taken from a standard psy- 
chiatric text. In the present volume the 
writer is obviously familiar with rehabilita- 
tion and relates psychiatry to problems in 
rehabilitation. 

It is Part Il with which we are concerned 
in regard to the question posed at the be- 
ginning of this review. This Part includes 
chapters on metabolic diseases (e.g., arth- 
ritis, diabetes mellitus), musculo-skeletal 
disabilities, diseases of muscular and neuro- 
muscular systems, neurologic disorders, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, cancer, para- 
plegia and quadraplegia, pulmonary dis- 
eases, and cardiovascular diseases. This 
Part concludes with chapters on problems 
of children and geriatric rehabilitation. 
The coverage is greater than that in Patti- 
son, including twice as many pages which 
are larger and in smaller print. The num- 
ber of disability areas included is larger; 
Pattison does include short chapters on the 
blind and epilepsy, however. Each chapter 
discusses the incidence, nature, etiology, and 
treatment of the various disorders. The 
emphasis is, of course, on medical rehabili- 
tation, but there are some discussions of 
vocational implications. 

While the book is apparently directed to 
medical students being trained in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, it seems to the 
reviewer to be pitched at a lower level than 
might be appropriate to such students and 
to be less detailed in coverage than such 
students would require. Not being trained 
in medicine, the reviewer probably should 
not express such an opinion. But it is 
related to the opinion that the material is 
suitable for training rehabilitation coun- 
selors. Graduate students should be able to 
follow the material with occasional refer- 
ences to a standard nied dictionary. 
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Some of the discussion is perhaps too de- 
tailed for counselors. 

To answer the original question, then, it 
is the reviewer's opinion that Part II of the 
book, while not written for rehabilitation 
counselors and thus not dealing adequately 
with the vocational implications of the dis- 
abilities dealt with, is nevertheless useful in 
the training of such counselors. The re- 


viewer intends to substitute it for the chap- 
ters in Pattison which he has been using.— 
C. H. Patrerson, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION, by Lloyd S. Woodburne. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958. 197 pp. $5.00. 


bey S. WoopsurneE, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, and the author of 
a previous study on Faculty Personnel Poli- 
cies in Higher Education, writes as an ex- 
perienced educator and administrator on 
an important but little considered theme in 
higher education. He outlines, in a didactic 
manner, the institutional principles which 
pertain to such topics as: University Or- 
ganization, Physical Plant and Budgetary 
Control, College Administration, Faculty 
Personnel Administration, Procedures on 
Tenure and Promotion, Curriculum and 
Teaching, Departmental Administration, 
Non-Academic Personnel, Educational Pri- 
orities and Operational Research, Research 
Work and the Graduate School, the Dean of 
Students Office, and Summer Session and 
Adult Education. The principles which 
Dean Woodburne stresses most are the need 
for mutual respect and good faith between 
various levels, the creation and mainte- 
nance of smoothly functioning channels of 
communication which permit a free flow of 
ideas, and an understanding of the possible 
long-range effects of executive decisions. 
He believes that there are two essential con- 
ditions for a successful partnership between 
faculty and administration: (1) problems 
which arise must be considered objectively 
and without personal prejudice, and (2) 
the administration must provide for the 
free dissemination of information concern- 
ing inter-departmental activities and de- 
cisions. 
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This brief book of Woodburne’s undoubt- 
edly fills a gap in the literature. In the 
course of preparing his volume, Dean 
Woodburne scanned all of the book titles 
listed by the Cumulative Book Index which 
have been published to date in the English 
language on administration or organization 
of colleges and universities. A listing of the 
relevant materials is provided in a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of dhe volume under con- 
sideration. It is clear from the listing that 
the subject of administration in higher edu- 
cation has had few systematic and compre- 
hensive analyses. Higher education is in- 
debted to Dean Woodburne for his clear, 
well-organized, and simplified account of 
the subject. 

Despite the generous and wise contribu- 
tions of Dean Woodburne in this book, sev- 
eral observations may be made in the in- 
terest of a more ample understanding of 
the subject. The “principles” advocated 
clearly are not representative of any par- 
ticular institution and its modes of opera- 
tion. Nor are the “principles” supported 
by statistical accounts which might lend a 
tenor of objectivity to the Dean’s comments. 


Some sections, therefore, tend to become 
trite admonitions of an experienced hand 
to those who are uninitiated. A more 
highly developed philosophy of education 
and a profounder recognition of the bu- 
reaucratic character of higher education 
might have offset tendencies to be super- 
ficially helpful. At times, despite denials, 
there appeared to be a too ready application 
of business “principles” to the administra- 
tion of higher education and even Machia- 
vellian elements are hinted at, as in the 
efforts (pp. 12-13) to advise college presi- 
dents on how they can maintain and en- 
hance their popularity. No indication is 
given, moreover, for the delegation, for 
example, of the “Dean of Students Office” 
to the next to last chapter in the book. A 
clear rationale for the organization of the 
contents of the book seems to be lacking. 

Despite its shortcomings, Principles of 
College and University Administration must 
be viewed as a constructive and needed ex- 
position of an important aspect of higher 
education. Dean Woodburne has gone a 
long way toward righting the traditional 
neglect of the importance of administra- 
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tion. His book is an admirable beginning. 
It suggests the necessity for a wider collec- 
tion ef information and a more thorough- 
going analysis of the nature of administra- 
tion in its unique institutional setting. 
Fortunately, Dean Woodburne does not 
attempt to do everything within the com- 
pass of 200 pages. What he has sought to 
do, he has accomplished with measured 
success.—HERBERT StrouP, Dean of Students, 
Brooklyn College. 
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SoctAL Mosi.ity IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 
by S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 294 pp. 
$5.00. 


AND PERSONNEL workers can- 
not help but contribute to social mo- 
bility in our society. Yet interest in the 
many problems associated with mobility, 
upward and downward, is pathetically lim- 
ited if we consider the content of articles 
appearing in guidance or counseling jour- 
nals and relevant textbooks. Discussion of 


social mobility has traditionally been the 
province of sociologists and more recently 


psychologists. Most of this has appeared 
in journals; little in book form. The Lipset 
and Bendix work (written by two sociol- 
ogists at the University of California) rem- 
edies this deficiency and has much to offer 
the readers of this Journal. This volume 
has grown out of a series of papers which 
have appeared in a variety of periodicals. 
It offers, in addition, an analysis of mobility 
data originally collected for another pur- 
pose and a discussion of issues not previ- 
ously reported. Considering the diversity 
of material, it holds together rather well 
although not without some strain and un- 
even treatment. 

The authors’ concerns are broad and the 
sweep of the treatment is wide. Theoreti- 
cally and empirically they examine the as- 
sumptions: (1) that there has been sub- 
stantially less mobility in Europe than in 
the United States; (2) that social mobility 
tends to decline as industrial societies “ma- 
ture”; and (3) that opportunities for enter- 
ing into the business elite become restricted 
with increased industrialization. They con- 
clude that each of these assumptions is not 
correct. 
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In addition to these concerns, which are 
traditional for sociology, they include in 
their analysis the psychological correlates 
that differentially influence individual mo- 
bility. For this they are to be commended. 

The reader will be impressed with the 
extent to which the world literature on the 
sociology of social mobility has been assayed 
and integrated into the discussion. With 
respect to the first assumption (the equality 
of social mobility), they offer a comparative 
analysis of mobility reports from a variety 
of European and American sources. The 
conclusion that social mobility has been 
equal for European and American indus- 
trial society, whereas the belief about equal- 
ity of opportunity has been different is not 
convincing to this reviewer. The first ob- 
jection is to the lack of critical assessment 
of the studies they review with respect to 
methods used in collecting data, and repre- 
sentativeness and size of samples. The 
authors, for example, generalize about the 
mobility of a country (Sweden) on the basis 
of a sample as small as 871 cases with the 
representativeness of the sample not dis- 
cussed. More disturbing is the discussion 
of occupational mobility in the broadest 
sense, when in actuality they deal mainly 
with change from manual to non-manual 
occupations. The entire discussion suffers 
from generalizations based upon the group- 
ing of occupational classes into this dichot- 
omy with neglect to mobility within these 
groupings. It is no wonder the results 
point to equal mobility after such condens- 
ing of classes. At the least, the authors 
might have tempered their conclusions with 
caution. Unfortunately, the distinction be- 
tween hypothesis and conclusion is too often 
obscured. The analysis of studies of mobil- 
ity among the business elite is made much 
more carefully and the conclusions given 
with much more tentativeness. 

The presentation of an analysis of mo- 
bility data from the Oakland, California, 
area based upon a “secondary analysis” (of 
data collected for another purpose) could 
have been presented more briefly (it takes 
up a third of the book). In this instance, 
the “conclusions” from the data neglect the 
special character of the sample, which is 
admittedly from a high mobility area, and 
tend to be over generalized. One can agree 
with the authors, however, in the assertion 
that there is undoubtedly more mobility in 
the United States than suggested by other 
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investigations of static or declining commu- 
nities. On the whole, one wonders how 
many significant conclusions would be 
drawn from the presented data if statistical 
significance tests had been applied to the 
reported differences between groups. 

The discussion of social mobility in social 
psychological terms is based for the most 
part upon a relatively recent literature. 
Here the concern is less on social structure 
and more on the motivations and capacities 
of individuals. They suggest that the dis- 
crepancy between the status of one genera- 
tion and the intelligence of the next con- 
tributes to the “dynamics” of mobility, up- 
ward and downward. In highlighting the 
differences between the upwardly mobile 
and non-mobile they conclude that the 
mobile are more likely to have been trained 
earlier for independence, and have had 
greater opportunity for interaction with 
adults and their values. They are more 
likely to have come from a family domi- 
nated by the mother, have learned to defer 
gratifications in order to achieve later ob- 
jectives, and have learned to deal with 
others in an instrumental rather than emo- 
tional fashion. The authors also observe 
that such mobility leads to higher rates of 
certain mental disorders, which makes them 
question whether social mobility is worth it. 

Another exception to the generally excel- 
lent handing of the relevant literature is the 
apparent neglect of the considerable body 
of occupational choice studies. The treat- 
ment of the articulating social and psycho- 
logical dimensions of mobility would have 
profited from the consideration of Eli Ginz- 
berg’s discussion of the same. The authors 
have failed in another way in that they 
might have considered the implications of 
the empirical and theoretical materials for 
manpower policy (to which it is highly 
relevant), educational policy, vocational 
guidance (of which they have a primitive 
conception (as advice giving)) and person- 
nel practice. 

There is much here for the guidance and 
personnel specialist. However, he will have 
to apply most of its insights to his work 
himself. If he is willing to do this and is 
ready to substitute the word “hypothesis” 
where the authors use “conclusion” then he 
should find much in this book to think 
about.—Harry Assistant Professor, 
Brooklyn College. 
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Mental Health Reviews 


Mental Health Book Review Index, Vol. 
4, No. | (Whole No. 7), January, 1959. Edi- 
torial Committee, 317 W. 105th Street, New 
York 25, N. Y. $3.00 Subscription (2 issues 
per year) from Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 
67, N. Y. 


The Index, reo twice yearly, covers books, 
pamphlets, and collections of papers either original 
or reprinted. The Index includes 96 journals in its 
program of indexing book reviews, review articles, 
and other critical comments related to the books or 
their reviews, including authors’ rebuttals. This 
issue covers publications since 1954-1955. There are 
approximately 5,000 reviews cited for slightly over 
1,000 titles listed. 

The materials indexed are listed alphabetically 
by author. Titles previously listed and now hav- 
ing three or more additional reviews are repeated 
with the original and more recent review references. 

This form of organization of such material serves 
a useful reference resource in any field and particu- 
larly so in the rather difficult-to-delimit area of 
mental health. 

The Editorial Committee of the Index has in- 
dicated that as more persons within and outside 
the mental health movement become concerned with 
its leading ideas and concerted programs, interest 
in a broad, selective presentation of its recognized 
monographic literature is also likely to grow. The 
Mental Health Book Review Index shows the relc- 
vance to mental health of the publications cited, 
without disturbing the place they also hold within 
the basic disciplines. It is, as far as we know, the 
first systematic attempt to utilize book reviews as 
an operational device for identifying and organizing 
an evolving literature in a new domain of knowl- 
edge. 


Use of Tests 


Counseling and the Use of Tests: A Man- 
ual for the State-wide Testing Programs of 
Minnesota, R. F. Berdie, W. L. Layton, E. 
O. Swanson, & Theda Hagenah, 1959. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
178 pp. $2.00 (additional copies $1.50) 
plus postage. 


This expanded and up-to-date edition of the 
Minnesota manual offers much to its readers, par- 
ticularly those unfamiliar with earlier editions. 
Chapters include “Why Understand Pupils,” “Learn- 
ing about Pupils,” “Tests,” “The Uses of Tests,” 
“State-Wide Testing Programs,” “Administration of 
Tests,” “Norms and the Use of Percentile Scores,” 
and “Predictive Instruments.” The Appendix in- 
cludes a detailed section on procedures in choosing 
a college and the admission requirements of the 
colleges within the state. Also included are sec- 
tions on guides to statistical computations useful 
to counselors and school administrators, and norms 
for both high school juniors and college freshmen for 
certain of the state-wide tests. 

The presentation is well illustrated and sup- 
ported with tabled data on reliability and academic 
prediction studies. The total report very clearly 
illustrates the multiple advantage to the school sys- 
tems in the state of a centralized state-wide testing, 
scoring, and reporting program. The occasionally 
voiced apprehensions about potential dangers en- 
suing from such a system find little support in this 
program. A greater value than centralization of 
testing and scoring is indicated by the many edu- 
cational and psychometric research studies which 
have been made and reported in the manual. 
When there exists no centralized unit budgeted and 
staffed for such work, it is neither feasible nor 
economical to explore such data for its fullest im- 
plications and use by the cooperating school systems. 

The enactment of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, with its provisions for support of state- 
wide testing, makes the Minnesota program an even 
more vivid model of how cooperative relationships 
between colleges and school systems coupled with 
centralization of service functions can provide so 
much sound information for the educational sys- 
tems in a state. 


Agencies for the Blind 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Per- 
sons in the United States and Canada, 11th 
Ed., 1959. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. 222 pp. $3.00. 


Directory resources of this type may be relatively 
infrequently used by practicing counselors, but 
when the need arises they are of inestimable value 
for referral of clients and resources for parents or 
guardians. They also provide an organized compila- 
tion of agencies, services, and personnel not other- 
wise available or even known to the counselor. 
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This Dtrectory, the 11th edition, is organized into 
three sections—Federal Agencies, National Voluntary 
Agencies, and Statewide, Local, and Regional Serv- 
ices. The third section (the bulk of the Directory) 
is organized alphabetically by state and broken 
down into the following parts: Aid to the Blind 
Services, Educational Services, Library Services, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Other Special Services, 
and Local and Regional Services under Voluntary 
Auspices. The Educational Services’ section for each 
state includes a census of the state’s blind pupils 
registered with the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

The Appendix provides such additional informa- 
tion as Association of Professional Workers and 
Councils of Agencies for the Blind, Guide Dog 
Schools, Printing and Publishing Organizations, Spe- 
cialized Libraries, Recording and Transcription 
Services, etc. 

The agencies listed are non-profit organizations 
te ny services for the blind either as their sole 
unction or as an appreciable portion of their pro- 
grams. 

It is important to note that the Directory does 
not represent an accrediting function; this inclusion 
does not convey endorsement, nor does exclusion 
imply disapproval. 


Test Making 


Making the Classroom Test: A Guide for 
Teachers, Evaluation and Advisory Service 
Series, No. 4, 1959. Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 28 pp. 


This is a very readable and clearly illustrated 
pamphlet on achievement test development, scoring, 
and interpretation. The material is focused on and 
illustrated with 5th, 8th, 10th, and 12th grade 
teaching situations and covers a wide range of 
coursework content. The practical suggestions and 
underlying principles are not limited to any grade 
level or subject matter area, however. For this rea- 
son the pamphlet should be of considerable use for 
both self-study and for consultative relationships 
with any interested faculty members, for workshops, 
and as supplementary material in tests and meas- 
urements coursework. 

Some of the sections are titled Basic Rules of 
Test Making, Comparison of Essay and Objective 
Examination Procedures, Item Writing, Reading 
Difficulty, Reliability of Scoring, Statistical Analyses 
(Difficulty and Discrimination). 


Agriculture As a Vocation 


Occupational Goals for College Students, 
Part II, Agriculture and Related Sciences. 
Occupational Opportunities Service, 1954. 
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The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 145 pp. $1.50. 


While not a recent publication, this booklet pre- 
sents an excellently original compilation of infor- 
mation on certain occupational outlets for the col- 
lege student. The first in the series, Part I, covered 
Architecture, Engineering, and the Physical Sci- 
ences. 

The content is divided into three sections. The 
first section, Agriculture and Related Areas, in- 
cludes the fields of Agricultural Economics, Agricul- 
tural Education, Agricultural Extension, Rural So- 
ciology, Farming, Animal, Dairy and Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Agricultural Engineering, Dairy and Food 
Technology, Conservation Work, Forestry, and Hor- 
ticulture. The second section, Agricultural Sciences, 
includes Animal Science Specialists, Plant Science 
Specialists, Agricultural Biochemistry, Nutrition, 
Genetics, Botany, Agronomy, Zoology, Entomology, 
and Parasitology. The third section is devoted to 
Veterinary Medicine. 

For each occupational area the format is similar 
to an occupational brief, covering definition of the 
occupation, work settings, preparation required, out- 
look, selected references, and occupations by DOT 
title and code appropriate to majors in the particu- 
lar area. 


AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER... 


a manual for college and university 
administrators charged with responsi- 
bilities for financial aid programs for 


students 


AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION... 
produced by the American College Per- 


sonnel Association to answer pressing 
questions on administering financial aid 


programs 


Watch for further information on this much- 
needed manual. 


When available, copies may be obtained 
from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


: 
j 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


of the New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 


ANNA MAY JONES 


The year 1958 marked the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the New York City Branch of APGA. 
It seems fitting to reflect in our pages a con- 
densed history of growth and development; 
a capsule of the history of NVGA and APGA. 
—Ed. 


F OTHER Branches could realize how difh- 
cult it is to uncover historical items of 
50 years ago, they would compile their high- 
lights every five years or so. The brief di- 
gest of the New York City Personnel and 
Guidance Association's history which fol- 
lows is but a small part of the more detailed 
account elicited after a great deal of time 
and effort from records of programs, achieve- 
ments, and the influence of the Branch, both 
locally and nationally. 

What is now the New York City Person- 
nel and Guidance Association was estab- 
lished in 1908 as the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Brooklyn; its name was 
changed in 1917 to the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association; from 1953 to 1956 
the organization went under the name of the 
New York Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion; and in 1957 it assumed the name by 
which it is now known. The name com- 
monly used in this study is the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association (NYV- 
GA), as this was its title during the longest 
period in its history. 

During its first 50 years, the NYVGA 
obtained two charters: the first in January, 
1920, when it was chartered as a Branch of 


ANNA May Jones is Chairman of the Archives 
Committee for the New York City Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

Acknowledgment is made to the many present and 
past members who contributed historical items, read 
copy, or otherwise encouraged the study from which 
this digest was written. Special thanks are extended 
to Emerson Coyle and Alice Gustav for their help 
in integrating materials which appear in detail in 
the NYVGA Archives. 
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NVGA; and the second in April, 1957, when 
it became a chartered Branch of APGA. 


Origins, 1908-1928 


Individuals, organizations, and public and 
private agencies contributed to the broad 
program of vocational guidance which sub- 
sequently evolved as the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Some of the 
individuals were the Association's first pres- 
idents: Eli Witwers Weaver, Judson G. 
Wall, I. David Cohen, and H. M. Jefferson. 

The early core of NYVGA actually con- 
sisted of many committees throughout the 
city composed of teachers from the High 
School Teachers Association, employers, and 
community agency workers. Apparently 
the first organized efforts of this nucleus 
were directed toward helping young wage 
earners, those who needed job preparation 
or placement, young school leavers in need 
of jobs, and students who needed financial 
aid to stay in school. The work of these 
groups was commended in 1909 by the New 
York Superintendent of Schools in his year’s 
end report, in which he also recommended 
its continuance and increase. 

Right from the beginning, NYVGA 
members attended conferences on the 
spread of vocational guidance throughout 
the United States and had a definite part in 
the early development of plans for a 
national vocational guidance organization. 
The NYVGA participated in the develop- 
ment of plans in 1912, and then in the dis- 
cussions of 1913, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

During its first 20 years, NYVGA took 
part in many innovations in vocational guid- 
ance: branch meetings brought out the 
fact that systematic educational guidance 
had been started in many schools; testing 
was discussed and practiced by many of the 
early members; other discussions emphasized 
the good work many members were perform- 
ing in testing, classifying, training, counsel- 
ing, and placing pupils in jobs suitable to 
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their aptitudes; and counseling for readjust- met. The table below, a copy of a printed 
ment also came to be stressed during this {older distributed by NYVGA among 


period. 
schools, business centers, and interested 
This early period in its history also saw ; 


the NYVGA attempting to centralize its @g¢ncies, shows the structure of the organi- 
services and, by 1915, this was close to being zation at that time. 


The Vocational Guidance Association of Brooklyn 


1915 


President: Judson G. Wall, Treasurer: Charles E. Francis, Secretary: Eli W. Weaver 


Object: To assist boys and girls, young men and women, in deciding wisely upon a life vocation; 
to secure for them proper technical and practical training . . .; to secure suitable posi- 
tions . . .; to cooperate with existing organizations doing similar work, and with all professions, 
business and trades . . 

Special Agent: Marie E. Holl 


Activities of the Association 


With the opening of the present year the association began some experimental work in order to 
determine the most promising lines of effort. 
Distribution of Vocational Information 
One course of ten lectures on Wage Earning Opportunities in New York . . . speakers were 
supplied to Parents’ Associations . . . in support of the movement for industrial education 
and vocational guidance. 
Special editions of Profitable Vocations for Boys, and Profitable Vocations for Girls have been 
prepared . . . published by the A. S. Barnes Company at their own expense . . . supplied 
to the public and they are now used for class instruction by a score of schools in the 


metropolitan district. 
Large charts of Vocational Opportunities have been prepared by Professor George P. Hitchcock 
of Pratt Institute . . . and distributed. . 
Classified lists of training schools supplied to applicants . . . lists of vocational books. 
The Vocational Adjustment of Recruits for Labor Market 
. . The average number of cases handled per month is now about one hundred. . 
The Readjustment of Vocational Misfits 
For these applicants such psychological tests have been prepared as were designed to 
help them find themselves; the opportunities which were open to each were pointed 
out . . . trial employment . . . plans were made for their further schooling, reading, and 
employment... . 

The Handling of Labor Recruits 

In cooperation with employers and the employers’ association, the committees of this Associa- 
tion have assisted in formulating for them business ability tests for the scientific selection 
of recruits. . . . This Association can undertake such work only for those business houses 
which are subscribers to the work of the Association. . 

The Development of Vocational Schools 
In planning for these coming young men and women . . . the committees of the Association 

have been in active cooperation with the public and private authorities and private agencies 
for the purpose of planning special vocational courses along new lines. 

This field is so promising that the Association is warranted in making an appeal for large numbers 
of committees of voluntary workers representing schools, employers and employees to study 
this problem thoroughly. . . . Those who are interested should communicate with the 
Secretary. 


Directors: (15 Directors were listed) 


Notice: . . . the officers of the Association cannot undertake to reply to correspondents who do 
not enclose postage. 
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The Middle Fifteen Years, 1928-1943 


This period was characterized by the 
parallel growth and development both of 
vocational guidance as a profession and of 
NYVGA as a professional organization. 
Testing incase and vocational guidance 
material became more readily available. 

The discussions in NYVGA meetings be- 
came broader and included such topics as 
“Administration of Vocational Counseling,” 
“Articulation of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance in Schools (and Between 
Schools),” “Problems of Vocational Guid- 
ance Counselors and Directors,” ‘Follow- 
up,” “Professional Standards for Counse- 
lors,” and “Manpower in War Industries.” 
Also during this period, NYVGA began 
stressing the necessity for using such avail- 
able services as the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice, Junior Consultation Service, National 
Youth Administration, Vocational Adjust- 
ment Service, the Y Services, Vocational 
Service for Juniors, and many other of the 
increasing number of agencies for young 
people. 

Testing trends came to be mentioned 
frequently in the meetings. Counselors 
from various areas of employment reported 
on new aptitude and achievement tests. 
A new Adjustment Service for young men 
was reviewed before NYVGA by some of its 
members who participated in the project. 
These and other timely and stimulating 
activities and discussions made these middle 
15 years a period recalled with “pride and 
delight” by those who were members at the 
time. 


Recent Years, 1943-1958 


During this period, NYVCA continued as 
an organization concerned with vocational 
and educational guidance and favored the 
definition formally adopted by the trustees 
of NVGA in July, 1944: “Vocational Guid- 
ance is the process of assisting the indi- 
vidual to choose an occupation, prepare for, 
enter upon, and progress in it.” This con- 
cept of vocational guidance was continually 
reflected in NYVGA’s branch meetings, as 
well as in its other activities. 

Some of the meetings held during this pe- 
riod stressed the importance of counseling of 
special groups, keeping up to date in the 
counseling of youth, and setting up profes- 
sional standards. There was increasingly 
close coordination with the National Voca- 
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tional Guidance Association and, later, with 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

The topic of rehabilitation came under 
study by the Group Section on the Physi- 
cally and Emotionally Handicapped, help- 
ing many of the members who worked with 
the adjustment, rehabilitation, and employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 

Other Activities 

Some of the outstanding work of the 
Association during the past 15 years has 
been accomplished by the Committees of 
NYVGA. ‘The Speakers Committee com- 
piled and distributed four current lists of 
member speakers from 1943 to 1948; 31 
members volunteered to speak to outside 
groups on some phase of vocational guid- 
ance and 10 of these members made digests 
of their talks available for distribution. 

The Standards Committee explored de- 
sirable standards for acceptance of prac- 
titioners into the field of vocational guid- 
ance and also set some NYVGA member- 
ship standards in 1947. The Constitution 
Committee made a detailed study of the 
NYVGA Constitution from 1953 to 1954 
and conferred with the APGA headquarters 
office, with the result that the NYVGA Con- 
stitution is now more in line with that of 
APGA. 

The bulletin, Vocationally Speaking, be- 
came a regular feature in 1949. Currently, 
two to four pages of Branch news, programs, 
and business matters are mailed to members 
about five times a year. 

Unification 

Unification has been a _ controversial subject 

throughout much of the organization's history. 

The issue was: whether the vocational guidance 

profession could develop most effectively as a 

separate entity working in cooperation with 

groups representing related disciplines, or through 
organic unity with these groups in a single pro- 
fessional membership organization. . . . As 
early as the 1920's our Branch members spoke 
out against broadening the national organization's 
concern to cover all related fields. But it was not 
until 1949 that the discussion became critical. 

Our Branch took the lead in opposing the early 

establishment of APGA. Instead, we took the 

position that federation should be strengthened 
through the existing Council of Guidance and 

Personnel Associations. We were worried that, 

at that stage of development, unification might 
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dilute rather than strengthen the vocational 
guidance profession, and we were concerned about 
the future of the Branches. We proposed that 
unification be delayed three to five years. . 

We held Branch discussions, conferences with 
other Branches, and explained our position in 
Occupations and in Vocationally Speaking. At 
the 1952 National Convention, however, the ma- 
jority of the delegates voted for unification. 


The above statements on unification were 
made by one of NYVGA’s past presidents, 
Eli E. Cohen, who carefully followed unifi- 
cation developments and cooperated with 
the Unification Committee over the years. 

Symbolic recognition of the common goals 
of APGA and NYVGA came in Detroit in 
April, 1957, when NYVGA was chartered 
as a Branch of APGA. Membership in 
APGA is now a requirement for member- 
ship in NYVGA, and in May, 1958, 142 local 
members (more than one-third) were profes- 
sional members of NVGA. 


Golden Highlights, 1908-1958 


Growth in average membership: 1908- 
1919, 32 members; 1920-1929, 80 members; 
1930-1939, 192 members; 1940-1949, 266 
members; 1950-1958, 379 members. The 
ratio of men to women has been approxi- 
mately five to four. NYVGA, the largest 
Branch at the time it received its NVGA 
charter in 1920, still continues to hold first 
place. 

Longest standing members: Emily T. 
Burr; Anna May Jones; Joseph V. Hanna; 
Franklin J. Keller; Hermine K. Solomon; 
Robert Hoppock. 

Employment of members: During the 
last two decades, approximately two out of 
four members have been directly employed 
by an educational institution; one out of 
four has been employed in a closely allied 
community agency; the remaining fourth 
has been employed in industry, employment 
or federal agency, and in private practice. 

Degrees held by members: An analysis 
made in October, 1956, showed that 28 per 
cent had earned a Doctorate; 55 per cent a 
Master’s degree; and 17 per cent the Bac- 
calaureate degree. Columbia University 
and New York University had conferred 70 
per cent of the advanced degrees. 

Publications: A comprehensive directory 
of members is published regularly, with the 
last one distributed to members in May, 
1958. The NYCPGA Handbook, prepared 
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by Emerson Coyle, 1957-1958 President, 
contains the Constitution, By-Laws, a copy 
of the Branch charters, and descriptions of 
the duties of each officer and pte ng 
Vocationally Speaking continues to be dis- 
tributed to members, and the Archives of 
NYVGA, assembled for the first time during 
1957-1958, also contain important records. 
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(Colleges consulted for early catalegues, records of 
early leaders, and branch history: New York Uni- 
versity; Teachers College, Columbia University; Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Also, Headquarters of APGA 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. to Cooperate in Child Guidance Program 


SSUES, NEWS, practices and problems that 

face the Association will be reviewed 
here regularly. Usually the discussion will 
stem from Executive Council action. The 
aim is to keep APGA members fully in- 
formed about matters facing the Associa- 
tion or matters in which the Association is 
likely to become professionally involved. 

The American Child Guidance Founda- 
tion. Action by the APGA Executive Coun- 
cil: In response to a request by the Ameri- 
can Child Guidance Foundation, the Execu- 
tive Council voted to collaborate with the 
Foundation on the Child Guidance Week 
program. The American Child Guidance 
Foundation was established two years ago 
in an effort to bring together the various 
disciplines and professional interests that 
have a bearing on child guidance work. It 
is not a professional association in itself but 
rather an initiator and helper in achieving 
action that will be beneficial to children. 
Its work is of direct interest and concern to 
APGA. The Foundation, in its purpose of 
assisting the nation in the development of 
more effective means for the prevention of 
childhood emotional and behavioral dis- 
orders, has evolved a program, some parts 
of which will directly involve APGA. The 
program follows. 

Part I. The process and problems of 
communications (a) between the various 
professional groups concerned with child- 
hood emotional development, and (b) be- 
tween these professional groups and the 
general public, especially parents. The 
specific activities are: 

A. The American Child Guidance Insti- 
tute Program. Beginning in 1960, the 
Foundation will hold two types of institutes 
—regional institutes to be held in each of 
some 20 major localities initially and the 
national institute, which will be held an- 
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nually. The regional institutes will operate 
in this manner. In each of the cities, 
according to the listing at the end of this 
statement, the Foundation will invite 
appropriate persons from the agencies, 
guidance clinics, university departments, 
schools, settlement houses, juvenile courts, 
and other professional church and service 
organizations concerned with children to 
participate in that regional institute. 
There probably will be 20 to 60 persons in 
each regional institute and they will meet 
in sections of up to 20 persons. Each insti- 
tute group will meet for one full day each 
December during the period known as 
Child Guidance Week, which will be the 
week beginning on the first Sunday follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. In addition to the De- 
cember meeting, each group will also meet 
for one evening in April and September. 
These meetings will be called to consider the 
implementation of conclusions reached at 
the main December meeting and to prepare 
materials for the upcoming institute the 
following December. All of the regional in- 
stitutes will be asked to work on the same 
problem in December. It will be a specific, 
limited, workable problem that will be 
chosen by the Foundation. 

Participants in the regional institutes 
will be invited to take membership for a six- 
year period. The regional institutes should 
make it possible to clarify the principles 
and basic factors underlying the specific 
problems that are considered and to effect 
communication among the various parts of 
the community that are concerned with 
these problems. The first institutes will be 
held in December, 1969, but planning for 
them will begin in April, 1960, and the 
composition of the regional institutes will 
begin to be made within a very short time; 
therefore this information is given to APGA 
members at this time. 
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B. The Parent Education Program of the 
Foundation. The Foundation is preparing 
materials for use by parents through PTA 
organizations and similar groups for help in 
understanding children. The parent edu- 
cation program will also be used to focus 
attention on the entire child guidance field 
with the impetus that will be given through 
the advent of Child Guidance Week. 

C. Child Guidance Week Program. 
APGA is specifically cooperating in the 
Child Guidance Week program, the first 
one of which will be held in 1960. During 
Child Guidance Week in 1960 the regional 
institutes will be conducted and there will 
be thousands of parents meeting in com- 
munities throughout the country to focus 
attention on child guidance and its prob- 
lems. And through Child Guidance Week 
the public will see a demonstration of close 
professional cooperation among those who 
are concerned with child guidance. The 
Child Guidance Week program in 1960 can 
indeed be a most remarkable event in this 
nation. 

Part II. Work with professional groups. 
The American Child Guidance Foundation 
will make grants to professional groups out- 
side the Foundation for work dealing with 
research training demonstration projects. 
These projects will relate to the preventa- 
tive aspects of the problems and will fall 
into those areas which have been set forth 
as most strategic in nature through the 
initial investigation and exploration of the 
problem by the Foundation. Applications 
for grants may come from _ professional 
organizations and agencies both national 
and local in type, from clinics, and from 
university departments whose work is re- 
lated to the problem. 

In view of the impact of the American 
Child Guidance Foundation upon the work 
with children in this country and in view of 
the interest and support that the APGA 
Executive Council has expressed, there is 
included below a list of the chairmen and 
co-chairman of the institutes as they have 
already been set up. There are a few more 
to be added and these will be included in 
the pages of the Journal when available. 
APGA members should make their interest 
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known to the chairman of the regional 
institutes. 


Regional Institutes 


Boston: Grorce E. Garpner, Director, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, and Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, Harvard Medical School; Epwarp LANpy, 
Head, Division of Counseling Services, Newton 
Public Schools. 

New York: Vircinia Professor of So- 
cial Work, New York School of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University; ALrrep D. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica; Harotp B. Gores, President, Educational 
Facilities Laboratory, Ford Foundation. 

Philadelphia: James H. S. Bossarp, Professor of 
Sociology and WittiamM T. Carrer, Professor of 
Child Development, University of Pennsylvania; 
NorMAN Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Washington, D. C.: 
man, Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. 


Preston A. McLenpon, Chair- 


Pittsburgh: Epmunp R. McC.uskey, Vice Chan- 
cellor, Health Professions, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Cincinnati: Ornitpa Kruc, Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, and Director, Child Guidance Home. 

Cleveland: Joun J. Mayar, Director of Social Ser- 
vices, Juvenile Court. 

Detroit: J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Henry Ford Hospital; Wittarp C. OLson, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan. 

Chicago: Wiu.taM M. Director, Bureau 
of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools; Irene M. 
Jossetyn, Institute of Psychoanalysis. 

ReEYNOLD A. JENSEN, 

Pediatrics, University of 


Pediatrician-in-Chief, 


Professor of 


Minneapolis: 
Min- 


Psychiatry and 
nesota Medical School. 
lowa City: H. OyJeMANN, Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa. 
Miami: Rosert Lawson, Professor and Chairman 
of Department of Pediatrics, University of Miami 


Medical School. 


New Orleans: Judge Leo B. Btessinc, Juvenile 
Court. 
Houston: Arvin N. Donner, Dean, College of Edu- 


cation, University of Houston. 
Henry H. Work, 
University of 


Associate Professor 
(Los 


Los Angeles: 
of Psychiatry, 
Angeles). 

San Francisco: Have F. Suircey, Professor of Pedi- 
atric Psychiatry, Stanford University School of 
Medicine. 


California 
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From the Executive Director 


tie HAS BEEN a most gratifying summer 
to the guidance world. ‘Those who con- 
ducted Institutes in universities or partici- 
pated in them in any way attained some 
realization of the nation’s aim in develop- 
ing more capable counselors. Visitors to 
the Institutes could not have talked with 
the students without realizing that in 
approximately 10 short months from the 
passage of the legislation, some 2,500 people 
were being added to the ranks of those who 
are better fitted to do counseling work. 

The same sense of accomplishment was 
apparent in regular guidance classes, also, 
where enrollments were higher than ever 
before—at some universities, three and four 
times higher than any previous figure. 

Looking ahead to the new year, the July 
issue of the Guidepost published a picture 
of the finances planned for the current fiscal 
year, which should give every member 
fairly good knowledge of the expected in- 
come and expenditures. Of course, the pay- 
ment of the building loan and mortgage 
looms very large, but the worst of this will 
soon be over if we can all continue to help 
retire the construction loan within the next 
few months. 

Another financial picture appears in this 
issue of the Journal. In September, 1958, 
we published the auditor's report, and plan 
to continue this practice annually. It is 
noteworthy that the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1959, was some $4,000 
less than April 30, 1958. This sign of a 
healthier financial condition must continue 
on into this current fiscal year. 

Membership in APGA gives promise of 
hitting the goal of 12,000 members set by 
the Membership Committee under Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Truax, particularly as more new 
members joined during this past summer 
than in any comparable summer. Of 
course, a large part of the credit goes to the 
teachers of guidance courses who en- 
couraged APGA membership. 

In the area of the Branches, Dr. Emerson 
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Coyle, Branch Coordinator, has instituted a 
Branch Presidents Newsletter designed to 
keep Branch officers informed about activ- 
ities in other Branches. We hope that dur- 
ing this year all Branches will become 
APGA Branches, and that several new ones 
will be added. 

Members of the Assembly for 1960 will 
probably be having an array of business 
placed before them. In accordance with 
the discussion at the Cleveland Convention, 
an attempt will be made to keep Assembly 
members informed about the particular 
items of business that are coming before 
them and, in fact, to ask various members to 
study particular matters needing attention. 

In keeping with the emergence of APGA 
in its professional role, it is well to note that 
the ACPA project on a manual on financial 
aids, supported by the Kiplinger Associa- 
tion, is under way and should be published 
in October. A similarly supported ASCA 
publication designed to help students and 
parents in their planning for college fi- 
nances is progressing rapidly under the 
editorship of Carl O. Peets and should 
appear on schedule in January, 1960. Mem- 
bers should also be aware of the fact that 
DRC has asked the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for a grant to enable it to start 
a new quarterly publication to be known 
as the Digest for Rehabilitation Counselors. 

Another request for a grant, the result of 
which is also not known at this time, has 
been made by APGA so that we may bring 
out a publication on the function and réle 
of guidance in American education, to be 
followed by a study of the education of 
counselors, with some reference to other 
guidance personnel. This would constitute 
another major step in American education 
and in guidance. 

Three other projects, which were long 
ago approved by the Executive Council and 
for which aid has been sought, have some 
appearance of success at this time. One of 
these is to bring out a career booklet on the 
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personnel and guidance profession. It is 
odd that, although we help many profes- 
sional groups, businesses, and industries to 
bring out their career booklets, we as yet 
do not have one of our own. Also of con- 
cern is APGA’s continuing attempt to de- 
velop a study of the roles of student person- 
nel workers, which may now be done as a 
joint venture of a number of professional 
associations. It should be noted, too, that 
APGA strongly expects to become involved 
in a partnership with NEA on a project 
which will result in publication of a 
booklet on guidance of the academically 
talented. 

All of us here want to wish you a very 
successful year as you begin classes and other 
activities for the fall. We also want to re- 
mind you that there is always an office with 
a desk, chair, and telephone for any APGA 
members who are in Washington and need 
the facilities of their Headquarters.— 


ArtTHuR A. HITCHCOCK. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Marcaret GItkey, Director of Guidance 
Services for the Dade County, Florida, 
Board of Public Instruction, has received 
recognition from the Greater Miami Alum- 
nae Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi for her 
outstanding community service. 


DuGavp S. ARBUCKLE, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Boston University, and President of 
APGA, has been appointed to the Guidance 
Advisory Council for the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Joun E. Hay, former Supervising Coun- 
selor for the Florida State Employment 
Service, has accepted a position as Voca- 
tional Counseling and Rehabilitation Psy- 
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chologist for the Devereux Foundation in 
Devon, Pennsylvania. 


Lester Beats has resigned his position as 
Dean of Students, Santa Ana College, Santa 
Ana, California, to become Professor of Edu- 
cation in the Orange County State College, 
Fullerton, California. 


Hersert H. Leisowrrz, formerly commu- 
nity mental health consultant for the New 
Mexico Department of Public Health, has 
joined the staff of the National Association 
for Mental Health as Program Representa- 
tive. Mr. Leibowitz will act as consultant 
to state and local mental health associations, 
set up workshops on program services in the 
various states and regions, produce manu- 
als and related materials to guide NAMH 
affiliates in developing programs, and will 
also represent NAMH in meetings with gov- 
ernmental and voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. 


Antuony C. Riccio, formerly instructor 
in Education at Ohio State University, has 
assumed the position of Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of Notre 
Dame. 


SUMNER BerRtyNn, formerly Guidance 
Counselor for the Herricks Public Schools 
in New Hyde Park, New York, is now di- 
rector of the “Nassau Guidance Service” at 
99 Bradley Place, Mineola, Long Island, 
New York. 


BENJAMIN FABRIKANT, who was Chief of 
Neuropsychiatric Research, and Assistant 
Chief, Clinical Psychological Section, VA 
Hospital, Buffalo, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Psychologist, Psychological 
Service Center, Teaneck, New Jersey. 


Lorene K. Witts, who has been Director 
of Guidance in Lakeview High School in 
Illinois, has accepted the position of Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Office of the Illinois State Superintend- . 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


At the annual banquet of APGA, held 
during the 1959 Convention in Cleveland, 
10 new Branches were chartered as APGA 
Branches. Representatives of each of these 
Branches received the charter from Dr. 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr., President of APGA 
for 1958-1959. The new APGA Branches 
are: 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation 

Utah Association of School Counselors 
Branch of APGA 

North Carolina Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

Kansas Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

Northern Indiana Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 

European Branch of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 

Western Massachusetts Personnel 
Guidance Association 

Keystone Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation 

Twin City Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Richmond Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation 


and 


THe Greater BostON PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its May, 1959, 
meeting, was visited by members of the 
Personnel and Guidance Association of 
Worcester County and the Western Massa- 
chusetts Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. The program featured an afternoon 
panel discussion and an evening dinner 
meeting. In the afternoon, “Developments 
in the National Defense Education Act” was 
discussed by panel members Peter P. Muir- 
head and Ralph Bedell of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Walter W. Mode of the New 
England Regional Office of the Department 
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of Health, Education and Welfare served 
as chairman. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Execu- 
tive Director of APGA, addressed the din- 
ner meeting on “The Challenge of the Fu- 
ture” and Arnold L. Ganley, a trustee of 
GBPGA, spoke briefly on the history of the 
Association during its first 40 years. Sixteen 
past presidents of the Association attended 
the dinner as guests of honor. 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTion held its annual Spring Confer- 
ence on March 19. Featured speakers were 
Dr. Gordon K. Higginson, Director of Psy- 
chological Services, University of Portland, 
whose topic was “Adolescent Guidance: 
Facts and Fables,” and Dr. Joseph I. Hall, 
Director of Curriculum and Publications, 
State Department of Education, who spoke 
on current plans and progress concerning 
guidance and counseling provisions of the 
New Defense Education Act. 


Tue Str. Louis Brancu or APGA held a 
one-day conference in April on “Group 
Procedures in Occupational Information.” 
The guest speaker and leader was Dr. Rob- 
ert Hoppock of New York University. Dr. 
Hoppock opened the program with an ad- 
dress on “How to Present Occupational In- 
formation to Groups.” Charles L. Wind- 
sor, Employment Manager, Charles Hauser- 
mann, Chief Steward of the International 
Association of Machinists, and Gerry E. 
Twente, Storekeeper, all of McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation, assisted Dr. Hoppock as 
resource persons in a career conference. 
McKinley High School seniors made up the 
demonstration class. Following a luncheon, 
the “class” met for a demonstration of “The 
Job Interview.” Miss Dee Aufderheide, 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Mrs. Mary Schaff, Employment 
Supervisor, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., and Arthur Vervack, Assistant to the 
Personnel Director, Ralston-Purina Co., in- 
terviewed three McKinley High School sen- 
iors. After each interview the members of 
the “class” offered suggestions and criti- 
cisms, prompted by the “teacher” Dr. 


Hoppock. 
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Announcing: 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health 
in the Schools 
A reprint series from the 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health, 


CONTENTS: 


R. H. Felix 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health: An Introduction. . .. Joseph Samler 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of Maryland. . . 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of Iowa... .. 
.. Ralph H. Ojemann 


The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation. 


William E. Hall 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School. ...Clark Moustakas 


The Forest Hill Village ‘Human Relations Classes”... . John R. Seeley 


Teacher Education at Bank Street College.................. 
Barbara Biber, E lizabeth Gilke son, and C. harlotte Winsor 


An Attempt at Synthesis...................... - Joseph Samler 


Now Available 


order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 


Single copies $1.00; 
Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. pimaencseatia 9, D. C. 


September, 1959 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
Comparison of Membership by States 
1958 and 1959 
April 30, April 30, 
1958 1959 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Pennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 

U. S. Possessions 
Alaska 

Hawaii 
Foreign 36 


Porat MembBersuir 8,841 10,1377 


* To give a more accurate idea of the poten- 
tial membership, this figure now includes 
those whose membership has been expired for 
less than 30 days (total of 232). The 1958 
figure did not include any expired members. 


A.P.G.A. Financial 
Statement 


To the Executive Council 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc.: 


“We have examined the books and rec- 
ords of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc., for the fiscal 
year May I, 1958, to April 30, 1959, and sub- 
mit herewith our report. 

“Our examination was made in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other aud- 
iting procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. We did not under- 
take, however, to verify income by direct 
communication with the membership and 
other sources. 

“Income from dues and building fund 
pledges are reported on the cash basis. Ex- 
penses of the organization and income from 
advertising, etc., are reported on the accrual 
basis. The budget and the accounting dis- 
tribution of receipts and disbursements were 
accepted as shown by the records, sup- 
ported by information and explanations 
obtained from officers and employees of the 
organization with respect to the activities 
and funds involved. This report does not 
include the activities of the various auton- 
omous divisions and branches of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“In our opinion, subject to the preced- 
ing comments, the accompanying balance 
sheet and related statements of income pre- 
sent fairly the financial position of Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Inc., as at April 30, 1959, and the results of 
its operations for the fiscal year then ended 
in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applicable to non- 
profit organizations.” 

REGARDIE AND Brooks 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 

Certified June 1, 1959 
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SUMMARY 


Budeet 


Gross Income: 


$ 70,900.00. Membership Dues 
27 500.00. Sales of Journal 
4,000.00. Advertising. ..... 
10,975.00. Sales of Other Publications 
7,000.00. 1958 Convention . 
6,760.00. Donations 
6,525.00.. Miscellaneous Income 
$133, 660.00. Gross Income 
Operating Expenses: 
$ 59,032.00. Central Office Administration. . 
6,180.00. Building Occupancy Expenses 
36,265.00 . Publications. oa 
21,333.00. Membership 
2,600.00. Special Services and Projects 
1,100.00. APGA Committees 
5,650.00... Other Association Activities... ... 
$132,160.00. Totat OperaTiInG Expenses... . 
$ 1,500.00.. Excess of Expenses over Income for the Fiscal Year 


Balance Sheet as at April 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


General Fund Building Fund 


Cash in Bank and on Hand . $12,097.24 $ 1,422.37 
Deposits in Building and Loan Associations 14,000.00 , 
5,822.44 1,834.80 


Accounts Receivable 


Marketable Securities. . 538.75 

Real Estate and Other Property ; 20,353.92 

Other Assets. 1,570.24 1,841.75 
$34,028 67 $278,871.44 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


General Fund Building Fund 


Notes Payable. . . $ 54,600.00 


Accounts Payable. . . $16,007.97 6,011.76 

Taxes Payable and Accrued. . 1,009.79 

Deferred Income 23,439.03 14,500.00 

Restricted Funds 2,210.12 

Funded Debt... 150,000.00 

Fund Principal. . (8,638.24) 53,759.68 
Torat.... $34,028.67 $278,871.44 
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Statement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May |, 1958—April 30, 1959 


Actual 
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735 


,935 
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859 


Total 


$ 13.519 
14.000 


.657 
538 
20,353 
3,411 
$312,900 


Total 


$ 54,600 
22,019 


1,009 
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45,121 


$312,900 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Febru- 
ary 1, 1959, and May 31, 1959. 


A 


Acurer, Sanixna B 67 Godfrey St, Buffalo 15, N.Y. Stu, 
Univ Buffalo. 3,6A 

Acuison, Joun N 275 Beeler Dr, Dir, 
Guid & Tstng, Berea HS. 3A 

Amara, Sister M, OSF 1138 Ellicott St, Buffalo 9, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Bishop O’Hearn HS. 3 

Anperson, Davm J Blue Church Rd, Box 12, Morton, Pa. 
Dir Guid, Dover Commun Sch. 3A,5 

Anperson, Dornis M_ 418-91 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, 
Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. 1A 

Ancett, Ropert D 2215 Desert Palms Dr, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Head Couns, Palm Springs HS. 5 

Annis, Russert. W 6121 Grandview, Merriam, Kans. Stu, 
Kansas Univ. 3 

Ancurmatp, Wut1am 128 South Ave, SE, 
Ohio. Dir Pupil Pers, Massillon Pub Schs. 3 

ARENTSEN, Atpent W 427 W Adams St, Macomb, Ill. 
Stu, Western Illinois Univ. 3 

AamentTaout, W Calif State Polytech Coll, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. Test Offer & Assoc Prof. 4 

ATKINSON, VIRGINIA 1324 Quarrier St, Charleston 1, 
W.Va. Dean Girls, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 5 

Arwarter, Cuantes R 7 Oakview Terr, Boston 30, Mass. 
Tchng Fellow, Boston Univ. 14A,3,4 

\verpacn, Puuse 17 Dunbarton Dr, Delmar, N.Y. Guid 
Supv, Bethlehem Cen Sch Dist. 3A 

Avey, Ronert W E Fernald State Sch, Waverly, Mass. 
Psychol. DAP 

Ayre, Jo Anne 73 Colton Pl, Longmeadow, Mass. Dir 
Stu Activs, Bay Path Jr Coll. 1A 


Bass, Frep A’ 17246 33rd S, Seattle 88, Wash. 
Couns, Kent Pub Sch. 5 

Bassirt, Vernon A Webb City Jr & Sr HS, Webb City, 
Mo. Couns. DAP 

Bascocx, Harnotp D 279 W State 
3,5 

Bacn, Marre Dependent Sch, APO 403, 
N.Y. DAP 

Backer, Rosert Elm St, Tchr, 
HS. 3,4,5A 

Bapa, Mona L 108 N 
Hartford Pub Sch. 3 

Bamey, Joun A 1427 N Grand Island Blvd, 
Island, Neb. Boy’s Couns, Sr HS. 

Barmp, Donatp M_ I15A McDavid Hall, 
Columbia, Mo. Stu. 3,6A 

Baker, Mas Ina L 400 E McNeil, 
Couns, Taylor HS. DAP 

Bancet, Morrrs 26 Brookline Dr, 
Guid Couns, Plainedge Jr HS. 5 

Banker, Crarnence B- Unit 54, Kansas State Coll, 
burg, Kansas. Stu. 4 

Barrett, Ropert R 206 Fifth St, Coralville, 
lowa, Stu, State Univ Iowa AP 

Bartiett, Crype V 420 W Third St, Elyria, Ohio. Sch 
Psychol, Lorain Co Bd Educ. 3A 

Batries, Amy I 158 E Oneida, Mexico, N.Y. Dir 
Guid, Mexico Acad. 3,5 


Berea, Ohio. 


Massillon, 


Guid 


St, Wellsville, N.Y. 
New York, 
Monroe, Conn. Masuk 


Bennett, Hartford, Mich. Tchr, 
Grand 
Univ Missouri, 
Magnolia, Ark. Tchr- 
Massapequa, N.Y. 
Pitts- 


Iowa City, 


! Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Members 
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Baty, Mrs Bernice M 6314 Alta Monte, NE, Albuquer- 
que, N.Mex. Asst Prin & Couns, Bd Educ. 5 

Bayes, ANprew H_ R2, Box 154, Leesburg, Fla. 4 

Bearer, James E RFD 3, Bethlehem, Pa. Stu, Penn- 
sylvania State Univ. 1,6A 

Bean, Rosert A_ Albany, Wis. Tchr-Couns. 3 

Becker, Joun Continental Can Co, 100 E 42nd St, New 
York, N.Y. Asst Mgr, Plant Commun Serv. 

Becker, Paut. 522 Delaware, SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Stu. DAP 
Bepincer, NEAL 
Bert, L 

Instr, Kansas State 
Bennett, Haroip 


A 609 Craemer Rd, Norfolk, Va. 3P 
103 E Williams, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Tehrs Coll. 1 

Box 416, Oswego, N.Y. 3A 

Bercer, M Exmasetn RD 3 Knolls Bend, Doylestown, 
Pa. Sr Guid Couns, Cen Beach HS. DAP 

Bercguam, C PO Box H, Lompoc, Calif. 
Voc Supv, Univ North Dakota Med Cen. 3 

Bernasei, Ray 1143 Park St, Tarentum, Pa. 
5 


Pre- 
Guid Dir. 


Berne, Antuurn A_ 1427 Bond St, Hillside, N.J. Tchr- 
Couns. 

Beviys, Marcaret H 4917 Haynsworth, El Paso, Tex. 
Tchr, El Paso Pub Sch. DAP 

Brack, Bertram J 71 W 47th St, New York 36, N.Y. 
Exec Dir, Altro Health & Rehab Serv, Inc. DAP 

BLACKBURN, Armour J 5242 Colorado Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dean Stus, Howard Univ. 1 

Biancnarp, Rosert W Rt 1, Box 35, Old Town, Maine. 
Stu, Univ Maine. 5A 

Biase, Nicuoras 8 Newell St, 
Couns, Utica Sch Dist 3,5 

Bossrtt, Joun C 3147 Nathan, Memphis, Tenn. 
Force. 3 

Bopi_y, Geratp P 6511 Rhea, Reseda, Calif. 3P 

Borrn1, Warten J RFD 1, Box 99, Central Islip, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Union Free Sch Dist 13. 3,5 

Bompara, KatHEentne E 939 E Hopmeadow, Simsbury, 
Conn. Psychol Exam. 3 

Boorn, Besse F Druid City Hosp, 
Couns to Nurses. 5 

Boorn, James 285 Beacon Dr, Eugene, Ore. 
Couns, State Div Voce Rehab. 

Bosco, Brotner St Xavier - 118 W Broadway, 
ville 2, Ky. Guid Couns. 

Bovri AND, Wii A, Jr ess 39th St, Cairo, Il. Dir 
Guid & Tstng, Cairo Pub Schs. 3,5 

BowERMAN, JaMes R_ 8727 Roper Rd, Baltimore 14, Md. 
Guid Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. 5 

Bowers, Ertiott T Sam Houston State Tchrs Coll, Hurts- 
ville, Tex. 4 

Bowersox, Bruce K_ Roosevelt Milit Acad, Aledo, IIL 
Couns. 3,5 

Borie, Josern A 42 Berch St, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Dir 
Pupil Pers, Wilkes-Barre Schs. 3,5,6A 

Borie, Micuaet T Box 22, Prior Lake, Minn. DAP 

Brancne, S Dotores Educ Guid Serv Dept, SRA, 57 W 
Grand Ave, Chicago 10, Il. 3A 

Buetz, Geratp H_ Scott Commun HS, 
Scott City, Kan. Couns-Tchr. 3A,5 

Brewer, Paut W_ 1301 E Palo Verde, 

Brewer, W Second St, 
Couns, Barger Sr HS. 

Brezcer, K ass Valley Blvd, North Canton, 
Ohio. DAP 

Bark, Epwarp F Bliss Hall, Trenton State Coll, Trenton 
5, N.J. Couns, 1,3 

Barstumcer, Grapys M 2989 S Union Rd, Dayton 18, 
Ohio. Guid Couns. DAP 

Broappus, Joun Rt 2, Nokesville, Va. 
Vets Benefits Off. 3,6P 

Browper, Mary D 239 Alhambra, Oak Ridge, 
Guid Couns. 5 

Brower, Jutran L 218 Ashland Ave, Buffalo 22, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6A 


Utica 4, N.Y. Guid 
US Air 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Rehab 


Louis- 


712 Main St, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 3P 
Phillips, Tex. 


Couns Psychol, 


Tenn. 
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Brown, Ciemenrs D Capitol Bldg, Charleston, W.Va. 
Supv, State Bd Educ. 2 

Brown, Donatp A 33 W Nevada, Detroit 3, Mich. DAP 

Brown, James M Walhalla HS, Walhalla, S.C. Couns. 5 

Brown, Lee D SRA, 57 W Grand Ave, Chicago 10, II. 
Exec Vice Pres. DAP 

Brown, Russert G_ Devilbiss HS, Toledo, Ohio. Asst 
Prin. DAP 

Brown, Verna E 
Stu, Rutgers Univ. 3 

Brown, Watter M_ Box 384, North Carolina College, 
Durham, N.C. Dir Placemt. 4 

Ricwarnp 17 Moon Rd, Lynn, Mass. Tchr, 
Lynn Pub Sch. DAP 

Brustap, Katuiteen M_ 10418 S Julius Ave, Downey, 
Calif. Couns, Long Beach Sch Dist. 3,5 

Bryant, M Howarp 2025 Spottswood Rd, Charlottesville, 
Va. Dir Stu Aid & Placemt, Univ Virginia. 1 

Butter, Henry P 1618 Delaware St, Lawrence, Kan. 
3,6A 

Buttock, Mavunrve Robert E Lee Jr HS, 213 N Pope 
St, San Angelo, Tex. Couns. DAP 

Burks, Hernsert M 517 Highland Ave, SW, Roanoke, 
Va. 5 

Burnett, Donatp H 934 Grandview, Boulder, Colo. 
Head Couns, Univ Colorado. 1,5 

Burns, Vincm. Kaiserslautern Amer HS, APO 227, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Butron, Mrs 
Cen Sch. 3,5 

Byers, Atvan P 3507 W 89th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1,3A 


101 W Pine St, Williamstown, N.J. 


Roscoe, N.Y. Dir Guid, Roscoe 


c 


Dorotrny J 112 Pilgrim Lane, Westbury, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Division Ave HS. 

Catnoun, Laney E Rt 3, Box 463, Princess Anne, Md. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Campsett, Cieopatra Paterson Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. DAP 

Campsett, Lanny F 316 Glenwood Ave, Muncie, Ind. 
DAP 

Campsett, Penecore Canfield Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Grad Res. 1A 

CampBett, Samuet C 107-47 Lefferts Blvd, Jamaica 
19, N.Y. Asst Supv, Catholic Charities. 1,3 

Cannon, Mary A 731 Glenview Ave, Milwaukee 13, 
Wis. Dean Women, Marquette Univ. 

Cantarnow, Exrrzapetu S 2033 De Lancey St, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Psychol, Philadelphia Child’s Serv. 3A 

CantTrett, Dr Dornotrny 15 Hout Bldg, Third & Madison 
St, Corvallis, Ore. Resch Asst, Oregon Study Rehab 
Mental Patients. 6P 

Carnsona, Atrrep D 555 Bellmore Ave, East Meadow, 
N.Y. Voc Couns, W T Clarke HS. 3,5 

Karen Univ Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. Dean 
Women. 4 

Carmicnaet, KAtHertmve K Univ North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Dean Women. 1 

Carson, Joserpn O, Jn Meridian Jr Coll, Meridian, Miss. 
DAP 

Canter, Kennetu W Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Assoc Dir Coop Prog. 1,3A 

CarutTHers, Marcarnet Mountain Lakes, N.J. 3 

Casapos, Don R, Jn Santa Fe HS, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
Couns, Santa Fe City Schs. 3 

Casey, Dr Jonn Eastern Washington Coll, Cheney, Wash. 
Asst Prof Psych. 6P 

Casterum, Mrs Frorence T 
Couns, Lawrence Jr HS. 3 

Catuie, Jonn PO Box 3768, University, Ala. Stu, 
Univ Alabama. 1A 

Cavuste, Jonn 3825 Helen Ave, SE, Salem, Ore. Stu. 
6A 


15 Austin Rd, Yardley, Pa. 


Cuameers, Joseru Trevecca Nazarene Coll, Nashville 
10, Tenn. Dean Stus. 1,3A 

Cuavious, Marcaret C 2506 Corprew Ave, Norfolk 4, 
Va. Tchr-Couns. 

Cuenavcit, L 
Ind. 3 


2133 N Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, 


September, 1959 


Ball State Techrs Coll, 


North Hall, 


Cuernrny, Apa Lov 
Muncie, Ind. 

Cuester, Estuen M Porter Jr HS, 512 Emerson Ave, 
Syracuse 4, N.Y. Guid Couns. 5 

Curistensen, AManpda 780 N Bertelsen Rd, Eugene, Ore 
Tchr-Couns, Cascade Jr HS. 5 

Curust1anson, Rospent M Richfield Public Sch, 70th & 
Harriet, Richfield 23, Minn. Couns. 

Cutz, Sister M Conona St Mary’s Acad, Bay View, 
Riverside 15, R.I. Sch Secy. 4 

Crarx, Hernsernt E Purdue Univ, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Div Educ Ref. 1,3 

Cravupon, Frep H 1001 N First, Aberdeen, $.Dak. Sr 
Couns, Cen HS. 5 

Cievecanp, Joun M 3820 Locust St, Philadelphia 4, Pa 
Stu. DAP 

RaymMonp E Litchfield HS, Litchfield, Conn 
Guid Dir. 3,5 


Cryse, Juanrra 5 Pomeroy Rd, Athens, Ohio 
Educ. 3 

Coates, Danret. H_ Springfield Coll, Springfield 9, Mass 
Stu. DAP 


Cocnran, B Joan 2038 W University, Gainesville, Fla. 1! 

Core, Epwanp 130 Monroe St, Buffalo 6, N.Y. Stu. 6A 

Couurms, Bessie B 29 Park Dr, Silverbrook, Newark, Del. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Jou~n J RFD Birchwood, RD 3, Windsor, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Bloomfield Jr HS. 3 

Coriums, Tuomas F 11 S$ High St, Apt E, Athens, Ohio 
Stu. 3,5 

Convon, Pavt B48 Highland St. Sharon, Mass. 1A,5 

Connors, Joun F 402 E Joppa Rd, Towson 4, Md 3A,5 

Conrnap, Hecten L 2109 W I7th St, Little Rock, Ark 
Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

Contr, Ratpn 645 First Ave, Elizabeth, N.J. Tchr, 
East End Sch. 3 

Coocen, Marion J 3 W Mulberry, Athens, Ohio 
3,5 

Corr, Da Ja 
La. Dean Stus. 

Corppockx, Mrs Bonnre C 724 Lebanon Ave, Campbells- 
ville, Ky. Tchr & Voc Aide, Presbyterian Church. 5.5A 

Corns, Auice Canfield Hall, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Grad Res. DAP 

Corey, James D 1002 Anderson St, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Asst Prof Educ & Couns, Cen Missouri State Coll. |! 

Cortox, Sera C_ Box 52, Remus, Mich. 5 

Covcuum, C Lower Road, RD 1, Deerfield, 
Mass. Tchr & Psychol Exam, Middlebrook Sch. 3A.5 

Crensnaw, Dr Josern W_ Jersey City State Coll, Jersey 
City 5, NJ. 4 

Cross, Apatrve A 510 Argyle Bidg, Kansas City. Mo 
Dist Supv. 6P 

Cross, Rosent W PO Box 396, Center Moriches, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Sayville Pub Sch. 3A,5 

Crowe, Dr H A 97 Eglinton Ave E, Toronto 12. Canada. 
Psychol Consult. DAP 

Cummins, Cuantes L 113 Applewood Lane, Spartans- 
burg, S.C. Couns, Spartansburg HS. DAP 

Cummins, Everyy W 1199 Norris Dr, Columbus 24, 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Linden McKinley HS. 5 

Cunninc, Wirt1am F Thompson Acad, Boston 27, Mass. 
Tchr. 

CunnmncnaM, Louis M 3082 Bellwood Ct, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Tchr, Columbus Bd Educ. 5 

Curran, Rev Cnantes A 820 N Michigan Ave, Chicago 
11,1. Prof Psychol, Loyola Univ. 1 

Curtis, E Lovrse Macalester Coll, St Paul 1, Minn. 
Prof Elem Educ. 4 

Curwaw, Many F 420 llth St, Menomonie, Wisc. Dean 
Women, Stout State Coll. 1 

Cypress, Atrrep 920 Wynnewood Rd, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. SP 


Sh 


Dillard Univ, New Orleans 22, 


D 


Datey, Wut1mM M 2507 Turner Rd, Blue Rock Manor, 
Wilmington 3, Del. Couns Psychol, VA. 6P 

Dantecson, Ricuanpv H 220 E St Joseph, Lansing, Mich. 
3,6P 

Daver, Berroa K 
3,5 


1635 E Delavan Ave, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
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Davivson, Comnem V 415 Sarto Coral Gables, 
Fla. Asst Head Res, Univ Miami. 

Davis, Ann M_ Box 558, Univ Dafialo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

Davis, Cuances S 139 S Purdue Ave, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Tehr-Couns, Oak Ridge Schs. 3A,5 

Davis, Dow F Florence Hall, De Pauw Univ, Greencastle, 
Ind. Res Couns. 1 

Davis, Fronence I 13995 Superior, East Cleveland 18, 
Ohio. DAP 

Davis, Josepn Cen Amer HS, 7533 Air Base Group, 
APO 196, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Dean, Danet J 708 Arch St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Deses, Joun L, III 1 Hillside Ave, Rochester 10, N.Y. 
Educ Consult, Eastman Kodak Co. 3 

Springfield 4, 


Decker, G 22 Putnam Circle, 
AP 
10 E Millpage Dr, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y 


Mass. Stu. 
Decora, J 
Couns, Hunter Coll, Bronx. 1 
Deen, Ourvern T, Jn Sta A, Box 273, Hattiesburg. Miss. 
Stu. 1A 
Dexxer, Esrnen 
Stu. 3,4 
Decasy, E RD 1, Box 84, lake Villu, Il. Guid 
Dir & Dean Girls, Grant Commun HS. 5 
Donatp 821 W Second St, Erie, Pa. Boy's 
Couns, Strong Vincent HS. 5 
Denexas, Wirruis R US Naval Exam Cen, Bldg 2711, 
Great Lakes, Ill. 1 
Dennison, Dornorny V 
Mass. Stu. 3 
Denton, Davip E17 
Stu. DAP 
Dreatre, 
ll. Tehr. 3 
Derpert, Paur W 504 N Walnut, 
Guid Dir, Batesville City Schs. 5 
Devetrrer, Hecen R 4305 Beachway Dr, Tampa 9, Fla. 
Dean Girls. 4 
H 3708 Croyden Rd, Baltimore, 
Couns. 3A 
. Dtrane Colman Hall, 
Head Res. 1 
Diexsox, Jackson C 
Valley, Calif. Couns. 5 
Dreparcn, Ricnarpy C 2883 E 77th St, Chicago 49, 
Stu, Univ Chicago. 1A,3 
Geratp E1718 Stevens, 
3 
717 Willow Hwy, 
Stu, Michigan State Univ. 
Dixon, RaymMonp N 225 N Pierce St, 
Coord, Pupil Pers Servs, Lima Bd Educ. 4 
Dowatpson, Hate C 4221 Granny White, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. Couns, Dept Educ. 6P 
Doveras, Berry R PO Box 462, Univ 
Stu, New Mexico State Univ. 4 
Doveras, D Janet Eastern Washington Coll 
Cheney, Wash. Dean Women. 1! 
Downers, Suetvon C 356 Hillside Ave, 
Stu. 6A 
Dorie, Joseps T 3525 Davenport St, Washington 8, 
D.C. Couns, Montgomery Co Bd Educ. 5 
Dorie, Lawrence 100 State St, Providence, RI. 
Instr-Couns, Providence Barrington Bible Coll. 1 
Ereanon D 4 Ransom Ave, Massena, N.Y. 3% 
Drovttarp, Da Cravron Wisconsin State Coll, White- 
water, Wise. 4 
Davean, Frepernicx T 
Ohio. 1,3 
Dvunors, A, Jn 
Stu, Univ Missouri. 3 
Durenan, May San Jose City Coll, 2100 Moorpark Ave, 
San Jose, Calif. Dean Stu Servs 3A 
Dutey, Frank P, In Chestnut St, Kennebunkport, Maine. 
Stu. 
Duncan, Pautrye H Wurzburg Amer HS, APO 800, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 
Duntop, Jonn P, Jn Box 37, French Res Hall, 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Asst Dean Men. 
Dvurcner, Frornence L 268 Hancock Ave, Jersey City 
7, Tehr-Couns, Paramus HS. 3,5 


60 Main St, Hasting-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


29 Maywood St, Worcester 3, 
7 Chicago Ave, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
4000 Black Hawk Rd, Rock Island, 


Batesville, Ind. 


Appleton, 
Castro 


Lawrence Coll, 
— San Miguel Ave, 
Parsons, Kans. Stu. 
Grandledge, Mich. 
Lima, Ohio. 
Park, N.Mex. 
Educ, 


Nutley, N.J. 


1104 Walnut St, Cincinnati 9, 


809 Broadhead, Columbia, Mo. 


Univ 


84 


Dyas, Ricnanp Eagle Grove Commun Sch, Eagle 
Grove, lowa. Dir Guid. DAP 


Eastripce, Hannet T Jamaica Consol Sch, Jamaica, 
lowa. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Esert, Harding Jr HS, 
Asst Prin. DAP 

Epwarvs, Marcia’ Univ Minnesota, 
Minn. Assoc Dean, Coll Educ. 1,3A 

Epwarps, Water A 301 E 250th St, Cleveland 32, 
Ohio. Couns, Euclid Bd Educ. 3,5 

Ecsert, Rosent L McKay Bidg, Brigham Young Univ, 
Provo, Utah. Chmn, —g' Educ. 3,4 

James H 457 S Madison, Macomb, Ill. Stu. 


Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


Minneapolis 14, 


3 

Exvtis, Joun 38 S Clinton Ave, Trenton, N.J. Stu. 6A 

Excsspury, Bansara A RR 1, Box 18, Greenfield, Ind. 
Stu. DAP 

Enpar, Everyn G 2107 Scoville Berwyn, Il. 
Couns, J Sterling Morton HS. . 

Erickson, Epsexr L 931-H Cherry Lane, 
Mich. Stu. 3,6A 

Ernicxson, Mervin C Univ Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Dean Men. 4 

Esrrvosa, Turopore C 1200 Silver, 
N.Mex. Attendance Dir, Bd Educ. 

Evans, Ricnanp W 49 Hillsdale Rd, Old Bridge, N.J. 
Sr Couns, Highland Park HS. 5 

Evans, Verma M Day Hall, 
10, N.Y. Stu. DAP 


Ave, 
East Lansing, 
Asst 


SE, Albuquerque, 


Mt Olympus Dr, Syracuse 


F 


Facor, M Sanpra E 81 Brighton Ave, Alliston 34, Mass. 
Tchr, Whitman Pub Sch. 5A 
Fartey, Francis W 103 School St, Lowell, 


3 
Farver, Paut H 407 W Third Ave, Derry, Pa. 
Dir. 3 


Mass. Stu. 

Guid 

Faryntarnz, Stantey C 108 Valentine St, Bennington, 
Vt. Dir Guid, Bennington Ind Dist. 5 

FeperMan, Marx 1 Pres Terr, Allston 34, Mass. Stu. 
3,5A 

Feezorn, Davin W 301 Hurricane Dr, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Couns, Jonesboro Sr HS. 3A,5 

Feurcrras, Sister M 411 Greenfield Ave, Pittsburgh 7, 
Pa. Prin, St Rosalia HS. DAP 

Fex.ty, L T Second St, Waxahachie, Tex. Couns, Wax- 
ahachie HS. DAP 

Fercuson. Donatp Dept Spec Educ, Kent State Univ, 


Kent, Ohio. DAP 

Ferncuson, M/SGT W A USAF Acad Band, USAF 
Acad, Colo. Musician. 3 

Ferren, Kennetu Trenton Sch Bd, Fourth Ave, Tren- 
ton, Canada. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Fiexumc, Jutta Y 1716 Allison St, NW, 
D.C. Couns, Cardoza HS. 3 

Frecp, Dr F Univ 
Mass. Dir Guid. 38 

Fiscnern, Cant M 1602 Texas Ave, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
Dir Tstrg Serv. 1,3A 

Fiscuer, C, Jn Amer Life Ins Co, 1501 
Locust St, St Louis 66, Mo. Mer, Pers Dept. 3 

Fiske, James S 74 Falmouth Rd, West Springfield, Mass. 
Stu. 6A 

Fircn, CLaRENcE 
Stu. DAP 

Frirzceracp, James M 43 Oxford St, Springfield 8, Mass. 
Stu. 3 

FianaGan, Warrus M_ Box 901, 
Group, Columbia, Mo. Stu. 6A 

Franacan, Warren R N Thurston HS, Lacey, Wash. 
Dir Guid. 5 

Fratrer, L H 3301 Shroyer Rd, Kettering 29, Ohio. 
Assoc Prin & Dir Guid. 1,3 

A Nararre Old Quarry Rd, Guilford, Conn. 
Consult, Pupil Pers Serv, Guilford Pub Schs. 3A,5 

Fuiercuer, Yvonne D 2142 Harding Blvd, Baton Rouge 
7,La. Stu. 3,4 

Furcx, Harrison Nashville, Ohio. 3P 


Washington, 


Massachusetts, Ambherst, 


10215 Folk Ave, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dorm D-S, S_ Res 
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Fiona, Davw L_ Box 544, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu. 5A 

Frowers, Ray Paris Amer HS, APO 163, New York, 

Fy, Vom L 701 S Norman Ave, Evansville 14, Ind. 
Attend Couns, Cen HS. 5 

Forsyrn, Louise B 75 Monroe Rd, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Head Couns, Atlantic Jr HS. 5 

Fourxes, Kent T 132 N Mantua, Kent, Ohio. Stu. 
DAP 

Fox, Joun T 1526 W Pleasant, Davenport, lowa. Asst 
Prof Educ, St Ambrose Coll. 1 

Fracx, Rutwanna D 210 W Lima St, Findlay, Ohio. 
Dean Stu Servs, Findlay Coll. 1,3. 

Frackxer, Roseat 109 Taft Hall, Univ Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill. Couns. 4 

Frame, Ropert 410 Washington St, Toms River, N.J. 
Guid C ouns, Ocean City HS. 3A,5 

Frepenicx, Louise A 12 Fairfield St, Boston 16, Mass. 


Stu. DAP 
165 N Ellicott St, Williamsville, N.Y. 
6A 


Frencu, Joanne E 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 
103 Green Brook Pi, Park Ridge, 


Frencu, Roseat 


Nj. i 
Frepman, Avice L 141-10 25th Rd, Flushing 54, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 


Futtmer, Danser W 1633 SW Park Ave, Portland 1, 
Ore. Dir, Couns Cen, Oregon State System Higher 
Educ. DAP 

Furman, Towsontown Jr HS, Towson 4, Md. 
Guid Couns. DAP 


G 


Gatowi, Srantey 72 Barnes St, Long Beach, N.Y. 


Giexn W 
Stu. 1A,3 

Gamsxy, Neat R_ Eagle Hgts Apts, Apt 209E, Madison 
5, Wis. Stu. 3 

Garcia, R E Coll Agric & Mech Arts, Univ Puerto Rico, 
Mayaguez, P.R. DAP 

Ganvner, Geonce V 2308 Wycliffe Ave, SW, Roanoke, 
Va. Labor Rels Consult, Gardner & Myers, Inc. 1 

Gaxpner, Morrison F 40 Rossmoor Dr, San Francisco 
27, Calif. Couns-Tchr. 3 

Garpner, Paut L Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Couns. DAP 

GanretrTson, Dattas E 24 Somerset Rd, Catonsville 28, 


Md. Guid Couns. 
Gass, Canotyn J 178'/s Chittenden Ave, Columbus 1, 
1 
Bemidji, 


144 Corl St, State College, Pa. 


Ohio. Stu. 

Ipa Mase Bemidji State Coll, 
Minn. Asst Dean Stus. 1,4 

Greracuty, Ronatp E 2588 N Prospect Ave, Milwaukee 
11, Wise. Stu. DAP 

Gennuets, Eancteen Box 116, Fort Hancock, Tex. Tchr- 
Couns, Fort Hancock Indep Sch Dist. 3 

Grtson, Russert F Scotland Dr, Rt 1, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. 

Gratette, Joun F 266 Carrall Rd, Riviera Beach, Md. 
5A 

Grsson, THomas F 
Ohio. DAP 

B Dickerson Run, Pa. 


2300 Taylor Rd, Cleveland Heights, 
Guid Dir. 


Guwn NTOL!, Enzo A 215 W Crescent, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Couns, York Commun HS. 3 

Grieason, W Preston 2550 S Meade St, Denver 19, 
Colo. Stu. 5 

Gopargp, Eugene, Ore. Dean 


Rusy J 320 Figueroa, 

Girls, Williamette HS. 5 

Goerxe, Ricutrer 3011 Killybrooke Lane, Costa Mesa, 
Calif. Couns, Orange Coast Coll. 1,3 

Goce, (2424 Longview Ave, SW, Roanoke 14, 
Va. DAP 

Go.pserc, Ricnarp T 187 Irving St, Framingham, Mass. 
Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm. 3,5A,6P 

Goupstrers, Vicenze Amer HS, APO 221, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Gotimer, Donatpv R Birmingham HS, 

Mich. Couns. 5 


Birmingham, 


September, 1959 


Goopwix, Mrs Daiyra 2842 Woolsey St, Berkeley, 


Calif. Stu. DaP 
Gorvon, Evcene 84 Donazette St, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


Grapo.tr, James V 6150 Dryden, Cincinnati 13, Ohio 
Dir Psychol Servs, Hamilton Co Bd Educ. 

Gresner, FREDERICK — 3264 El Sobrante St, Santa 
Clara, Calif. Stu. 

Green, Deze M 2155 *s Race, Apt 315, Denver 10, Colo 
Stu. 3 

Green, James G Stuttgart Amer HS, APO 154, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Green, Mancanet A_ Box 305, Whitter Hall, 1230 Am- 
sterdam Ave, New York 27, N.Y. Stu. 1A,4 

Grecorson, Epna 3629 California, Omaha 3, Nebr. 
Couns-Tchr. 5 

Grecorny, Warten M Alma HS, Alma, Mich. Guid 
Dir. 

Grennect, Dr Ropent L State Tehrs Coll, Fredonia, 
N.Y. Prof Educ. 3A 

Gurret, Ruma H 7350 Euclid Ave, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Resch Assoc, Psych Resch Serv } 

Grirrrrn, Ricnarnp C Golf View Dr, East Aurora, N.Y. 
Dir Guid. DAP 

Groressecx, Da Univ Michigan, 
Bldg, Ann Arbor, Mich. Asst Dir Admis. 1 

Gross, Exma LPO Box 1348, Kingsville, Tex. DAP 

Gross, Natnan 190 Wortman Ave, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 


1524 Admin 


Stu. 5A 

Gue.cuer, Ropert P 142 W 25th St, Erie, Pa. Empl 
Couns. 

GunperMan, Crarme Mannheim Amer HS, APO 28, New 
York, N.Y. DA 


Gunn, Jonn D 122 Stone Rd, Knoxville 20, Tenn. Stu 


Gutuar, | 1690 E 153rd St, East Cleveland 
3 


12, Ohio. Stu. 
Gurnae, Smintey 2309 Missouri, Baytown, Tex. DAP 


H 


Havap, Mrircnect 1662 Washington St, 
Mass. Head Dept Guid & Tchr. 3A,5A 
Happox, Genevieve M 1004 W Vermont, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Carl Hayden HS. 3A,5 

Haente, Tuomas F, Jn 345 High St, Lockport, N.Y. 
Dir Placemt, Univ Buffalo. 1 

Harey, Marncaner E 3713 Lynette, 
Couns. 3,5 

Hamet, Dana B 1104 Walnut, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Exec Vice Pres & Dean Admis. 1 

Hamicton, Clark Coll, Atlanta 14, Ga. 
Dean Men. 3,4 

Hamitton, Ruopa R Ohio State Univ, 
Ohio. Asst Dir Stus. DAP 

Hammonpv, Gorvon J Jefferson, N.Y. 
ville Cen Sch Dist. 3P 

Hampton, ANNA F 770 W Pima Ave, 
Couns. 5 

Hannans, Paut J 
Ohio. DAP 

Harper, Ricnanp K 2 Pleasant Ave, Andover, N.Y. Dir 
Admis, Alfred Univ. 1A 

Harpre, Emmy F 1212 Guilford Rd, Glen Burnie, Md 
DAP 

Harms, Pavt W F 1 Martin Luther Dr, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Prof & Couns, Concordia Sr Coll. 1A 

Hartman, Cuances H 2780 E Grand River Ave, East 
Lansing, Mich. Stu. DAP 

Hartman, B 4216 Ridge Dr, Harrisburg, Pa 
Asst Dir, Cen Dauphin HS. 3A,5 

Hartman, Jack M D & M Trailer Park, Morgantown, 
W.Va. Stu. 6 

Hawk, G Kennetu 5928 E Lester Dr, Tucson, Ariz 
Stu. 4 

Hawkes, Bonnre M_ Crosley Hall, Bal! State Tohrs Coll 
Muncie, Ind. Dir. 

Hawkins, Bev' acy Thompson Point, Box 4 
dale, Ill. Stu. 1A 

Hartt, Buty Alexandria Jr HS, Alexandria, |a. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Hayven, Mary Lov 169 Bay State Rd, 

Mass. Stu. 6A 


Boston 18, 


Amarillo, Texas. 


Columbus 10 
Dir Guid, Green- 
Coolidge, Ariz 


Nash Hall, Campus Rd, Toledo 6, 


25, Carbon 


Boston 15, 
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Haypen, Paut M_ 1857 Five Mile Line Rd, Penfield, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 3A,5 

Hayes, Cuarntes L North Carolina A & T Coll, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Prof Educ & Psych. DAP 

Hayes, Evcens M Westford Acad, Depot St, Westford, 
Mass. Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

Heaan, L PO Box 918, Jackson Pub Schs, 
Jackson, Miss. Asst Dir Tstng. 

Heanp, Francis J 6520 Munsell Rd, Howell, Mich. 
Stu. DAP 

Hecx, Banspana B 342 Nippigon Dr, Oxford, Mich. 
Tchr, Washington Jr HS. 3 

Hetcor, Wutarp L 1209 N 12th Ave, Melrose Park, 
Il. Couns, Oak Park Elem Sch. 4,5 

Heiumc, F Washington HS, Brainerd, Minn. 
Guid Dir. 5 

Henpenrson, Jean E 5112 Longfellow, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Guid Couns. 3A,5 

Henperson, Rev Bd Christian Educ, Wither- 
spoon Bldg, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 3 

Henpricxs, Marcanet A 185 Bay 
15, Mass. 1 

Henpricxson, Mas Jean E 904 Dartmouth Dr, 
buquerque, N.Mex. Couns, Jefferson Jr HS. 

Hennican, Joun F 1346 Conn Ave, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Dir, Aviation Placemt & Couns. 3 

Henscnen, THomas Box 433, Dowdell Hall, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill. Stu. 3 

Henstey, Witt1amM J] 8052 Highway 80 E, El Paso, Tex. 
Stu. 3 

V_ 613 Allen St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Hennick, Geonce W 1378 Carmen Rd, Barker, N.Y. 
Jr HS Guid Couns, Barker Cen Sch. 3,5 

Hiccrns, E Noew 139 River Oaks, San 
Pers Offer, McKnight TB Hosp. 1 

Ropent W 1244 Greenwood Ave, Jackson, Mich. 


State Rd, Boston 


NE, Al- 


Angelo, Tex. 


Hincxiry, Davin 1403'/2 Lincoln Way W, South 
Bend 28, Ind. DAP 

Hippie, THomas E 
Stu. 3 

Dra L C 
Guid, Tehrs Coll. 

Hinscn, Jennoip | 
Stu. IA 

Histor, Anne H RFD 1, 
Couns, Portsmouth HS. 5 

HorrmMan, Cranxe G 37 Elm St, Delhi, 
Pers, New York A & T Inst. 1 

Hortsroox, Witrrep Lake City HS, Lake City, Mich. 
Stu. 5 

Mary J-730 Arlington Towers, Arling- 
ton 9, Va. Stu. DAP 

Houuister, Nancy L Williams Bay, Wis. Stu. 3 

Hook, Donna M_ RR 1, Butler, Ind. Stu. 1A 

Hope, Lannes H_ Baylor Univ, Waco, Texas. 
Couns. 3,5A 

Hopkins, James W 50 Grosbeck St, 
Dir Guid, Butler Bd Educ. 5 

Howarp, Citeo J 621 Maupas Ave, Savannah,Ga. DAP 

Howanpv, Letanp H H Arnold HS, 7100th Support 
Group, APO 332, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Howeit, Fanntre G Charles City, Iowa. 
Supt Schs. 3,4 

Hoyt, James L 270 S Chestnut, 
Guid. DAP 

Geratp Box 293, Univ Sta, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Asst Dean Men. 1 

Hunter, Stuart M_ 1075 Abbieshire Ave, Cleveland 7, 
Ohio. Asst to Pres, G F Schjeldahl Co. 3 

Hvuyser, Ropert J State Dept Educ, Austin 11, 
Asst Dir, Div Guid. DAP 

Hytanp, May Bury G 3280 S 48th St, 
Stu, Univ Omaha. 1,3 


814 W Dayton St, Madison 5, Wis. 


Sunset Hill, Katonah, N.Y. Instr 


502 E 79th St, New York 21, N 
Portsmouth, N.H. Guid 


N.Y. Dir Stu 


Freshmen 


Vandalia, Ohio. 


Floyd Co 


Ravenna, Ohio. Dir 


Tex. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Isapecta, E Louisa’ 14023 Freeland, Detroit 9, Mich. 
Supv-Tchr. 3 
Iro, Geornce H 


Mich. Stu. 3 


1551 F Spartan Village, East Lansing, 


Ivu, Mas Aceen 1221 Lyman Ct, % Edward A 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah. Dean Women, Carbon Coll. 5 


J 


Jackson, JEANNETTE T 621 Goldwire St, SW, Birming- 
ham 4, Ala. 3 

Jacoss, Samuet Box 304, Elko, Nev. DAP 

Jarre, ALEXANDER 3440 SW Gale Ave, Portland 1, Ore. 
Rehab Couns, State Dept Educ. 6P 

Jarre, Avice 9105 Levelle Dr, Chevy Chase 15, 
DAP 

Jamer, Jorce E 
Guid Dir. 3A 

Jamnicu, Joun X 
Dean Stus. 1 

Jenkins, Louis E 5003 Calvert St, Lincoin 6, Nebr- 
Stu. 3 

Jensen, Atrrep C San Francisco State Coll, 1600 Hol- 
loway Ave, San Francisco 27, Calif. Assoc Prof Educ. 
4 

Jorrre, Mane J Univ 1202-A Dickinson Dr, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 

Jouns, Tuomas H 
lain & Dean Men. 4 

Jounson, Atrrep H Univ 
Prof Educ. 4 

Jounson, B Frank Drawer Z, Freeport, Tex. 
Couns Dept, Brazosport Indep Sch Dist. 3,5 

Jounson, ExvrzasetH S Bur Women & Child, Pa Dept 
Labor & Indus, Harrisburg, Pa. 3A 

Jounson, Joun R 2421 Rohmann Ave, Peoria, Ill. Stu. 
DAP 

Jounson, Sytvia M_ 144 Thayer St, 
Stu, Alfred Univ. 6A 

Jounston, W E, Jn Delaware 
DAP 

Jones, James W 

Jones, Jenny F 

Jorpaan, Dr J P TC Columbia Univ, 
York, N.Y. Assoc Prof Psychol. 2,3 


19 Crosshill Rd, West Hartford, Conn. 


522 Cowley, East Lansing, Mich. 


Miami, 
Asst Head Res Couns. 3 
Chap- 


1, 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


Akron, Akron, Ohio. Asst 


Head, 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


State Coll, Dover, Del. 
Box 789, Mathis, Tex. Tchr. 3 
E Fourth St, Oswego, Kans. Stu. 3 


W 120th St, New 


Karrer, Frep C_ Bur Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ, Syra- 
euse, N.Y. Dir. 3P 

Karka, Myron J 41-41 4lIst St, 
Couns. 3 

Katucer, Dr Georce Coll Campus, State Tchrs Coll, 
Shippensburg, Pa. Prof Educ & Psychol. 5 

Kaminsky, Meyer 2785 Sedgwick Ave, New York 65, 
N.Y. Empl Couns, State Empl Serv. 3,6A 

Kaptan, 186-14 Avon Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Corona Jr HS. DAP 

Kearney, Joserpn F 150 Morrissey Blvd, Dorchester 25, 
Mass. 3 

Keevy, S 
Stu. 3,5A 

Keen, Quentrxy B 367 Lancaster Ave, Richmond, Ky. 
Dean Men, Eastern Kentucky State Coll. 4 

Kenas, Curis D 5330 Blackstone Ave, Chicago 15, III. 
Stu. 1A,3 

Kenunast, Aucusta O 812 Jefferson, Defiance, Ohio. 3A 

Roserta S_ Fairleigh Dickinson Univ, Madison, 
N.J. Dir Stu Activs & Instr. 4 

Ketter, S B 957 Edgewood Rd, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Abraham Clark HS. 3 

Kemp, Hecen W_ 1306 Stoneybrae Dr, Falls Church, Va. 
DAP 

Kenpatt, M 
DAP 

Kennison, Grace M 
Psychomet. 3 

Kern, Frank E 3300 Iglehart Ave, 
Stu. 3 

Kearns, Byron L Millikin Univ, 
Ill. Dean Stus. 4 

KrnsoLvinc, Patricia B 
Ariz. Guid Tchr. 5 

Kimcn, Mantis B 436 E Hillerest Dr, Seward, Nebr. 


Dean Stus, Concordia Tchrs Coll. 4 


Sunnyside 4, N.Y. 


138 W 12th, Apt 3, Emporia, Kans. 


Tchr, 


3753 Galvez, Ft Worth 11, Tex. 


1043 Broad St, Providence 5, R.1. 

Evansville, Ind. 
1184 W Main, Decatur, 
Phoenix, 


5610 N 10th Ave, 
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Krew, Eawis ) Harry B Turner Jr HS, Warren, Ohio. 
Guid Couns. 3A 

Kurrsern, Tuenese M Sierra Vista Farm, Stephens City, 
Va. Tchr. 3 

Kuincer, Mr.prep Jr HS, Adrian, Mich. Girls Couns. 5 

Knicut, Ecwoop H 444 Abbott Rd, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stu. DAP 

Korner, ANN H 304 Oakdale Rd, Linthicum Height, 
Md. DAP 

Komsxi, P J Oakwood Jr HS, 3215 Oakland Dr, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. DAP 

Koory, Louise H_ Colby Jr Coll, New London, N.H. Dean 
Stus. 1 

Kopennaver, Davip A 2 Sutton Pl S, New York 22, 
N.Y. Couns, Monmouth Coll. 1A 

Kroc, Bynon D 3095 Potter, Eugene, Ore. Rehab Couns, 
State Div Voc Rehab. 6P 

Knott, Hanny W Melbourne HS, Melbourne, Fla. Dir 
Guid Couns. 5 

Kuuick, Da Wiut1am 1816 Monroe St, Evanston, Il. 
Dir Couns Serv, Inst Psychol Servs. 1,5 


L 


Lapp, Cant E 57 W Grand Ave, Chicago 10, Il. 
Resch Assoc, SRA. 1,3 

Layo, Rev Davi J Marist Novitiate, 450 Bayview Ave. 
Prince Bay, Box 127, Staten Island 9, N.Y. 3A,5A 

Larson, Penny E Redlake, Minn. Sch Couns. DAP 

Launetta, StepHen L 19 Summer St, Laurence, Mass. 
Soc Wrkr, State Correctional Inst. 3,6A 

Law, James A 4261 Rudisill Pl, Montclair, Calif. Stu. 
3 


Lawrey, Joun F_ Box 68, Seligman, Ariz. DAP 
Leany, Jonn B_ 152 Essex St, Saugus, Mass. Guid Dir. 
5 


Leasune, Danret Box 28, Grad Hall, Pennsylvania 
State Univ, University Park, Pa. Stu. 6A 

LEBOLD, Mrs Vimcmm E 1359 Xenia Ave, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Stu. 3,5 

Lecce, Perer J 1004 W Main St, Collinsville, I. Tchr- 
Couns, Bethato Commun Sch Dist. 3 

Lestey, Evcenta L 1974 S Univ Blvd, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 3,6P 

Le Van, Marre A 50 Tredeau St, Hartford 14, Conn. 
Dir Guid, Berlin. 3,5 

Levins, Heten 101 Nassau Ave, Plainview, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Lewis, Fiona L 1312 Fifth Ave N, Bessemer, Ala. Dir 
Guid. 3 

Lewss, H J 301 W Mulberry St, Decatur, Tex. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Lewis, Lawrence Crosby HS, Belfast, Maine. Dir Guid. 
3,5 

Lewis, Leon 4216 Opalocka Dr, McLean, Va. US Dept 
Labor. 3 

Liesner, Detones A 240 Hastings Ave, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
Stu. 3,6 

Liccrr, Josepn D 727 S 52, Lincoln 10, Nebr. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Licon, Katre W 56—18th Ave S, Birmingham 5, Ala. 3 

Lipton, Benjamin H 40-24 62nd St, Woodside 77, N.Y. 
Sch Dir. 6P 

Litrite, bupe H 8710 Cadillac, Warren, Mich. Instr, 
Lyon Jr HS. 3 

Lrrrteyonn, Mary K 525 W 120th St, New York 27, 
N.Y. Placmt, TC Columbia Univ. 1 

Lirron, Howarnp C 821 N Mill St, Festus, Mo. Couns, 
Coord Sch Dist. 5 

Lioyp, Fronence M_ 139 Cromwell Dr, San Antonio 1, 
Tex. Couns, A Lornell HS. 5 

Lose..o, Joyce K 1646'/2 W Fifth, Columbus 12, Ohio. 
Stu, Ohio State Univ. 1 

Loewy, Rosamonp E 711 West End I aa New York 25, 
N.Y. Tchr, Food Trades Voc HS. 

Loncanecker, Rema 197 Main St, Md. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Loper, Many Jane 419 Tuscan Ave, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Stu, Mississippi Southern Coll. 1 
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Lucas, Joun J] 9 S Main St, Suite 3, Oberlin, Ohio. Dir 
Activs. 3 

Lum, Cuzonc 301 W 105th St, New York 25, N.Y. Stu. 
DAP 

Lustic, Feuicra M 803 W 180th St, New York 33, N.Y. 
Stu, Hunter Coll. 3,6 

Lyxcn, Ropent C 1422 Torrence St, Springfield, Ohio. 
Couns, Harvard HS. 3,6 

Lyons, Berkeley Rd, Framingham Center, 
Mass. Tchr. 5 


M 


Macerxurnts, Eorra A PO Box 22, Tallmadge, Ohio. 
HS Music Supv. 3 

Macruper, Cuantes F 514 Thompson, Palmyra, Mo. 
Guid Dir. 6 

Manarrey, Danrex L 1100 W Adams, Apt 5, Macomb, 
Ill. Stu, Western Illinois Univ. 3 

Matiettr, Da D R_ Purdue Univ, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Exec Dean. 1,3A 

Mauiett, Peter S_ Bellows Free Acad, St Albans, Vt. 
Dir Guid. 3 

Matrsy, Kunt C Box 13, South Rutland, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Port Henry HS. 5 

Mancione, 1843 Winchester, Lincoln Park, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns. 6 

Mannino, AnTHONyY J] 2636 Kirk Ave, Broomall, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 

Mannix, Jounw C 56 Elm St, Shrewsbury, Mass. Stu. 
5A 

Manovuarpt, Hanorp R_ Bailey Hall, Apt A, Michigan 
State Univ, East Lansing, Mich. 1 

Mansn, Hannier L 130 Morningside Dr, New York 27, 
N.Y. DAP 

Mansu, Lurmen 1814 S Fifth St, Waco, Tex. 1,5 

ManrsHati, Janet C Gottsche Rehab Cen, Thermopolis, 
Wyo. Voc Couns. 3,6 

Martineau, Farner E R St Leo Coll, St Leo, Fla. 
Dean Stus. 1 

Marx, Georce L Rm 111, Univ Hall, lowa State Univ, 
lowa City, lowa. Stu. IA 

Mason, Frances 930 E 70th St, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Pers Dir, Goodwill Indus. 6 

Masson, Ropent L 342 Norwalk Ave, Buffalo 16, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6 

Mattson, Rosent W 404 S Rosemary St, Lansing 17, 
Mich. Stu, Michigan State Univ. 5 

Mavunetto, Epna A 99 Billingham Ave, Revere 51, 
Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. 5 

May, THomas W Alliance City Sch, llth & Laramie, 
Alliance, Nebr. Dir Guid. 5 

Mazur, Joun N 914 McAllister Ave, Tempe, Ariz. Stu, 
Ariz State Coll. 3 

McArese, Jane YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave, New York 
22, N.Y. Dir Recruiting, Pers Dept. DAP 

McCase, SHenman P Psych Dept, Univ Portland, Port- 
land, Ore. 1,3 

RayMonp J Dept Psych, Marquette Univ, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 3 

McCarron, D 51 Walter Ave, Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Indus Arts Tchr. 4,5A 

McCiananan, L D 25021 Aurora Rd, Bedford Heights, 
Ohio. DAP 

McConnett, Heren M 227 S Pleasant, Prescott, Ariz. 
Couns. 

McCormick, Ronatp R_ 1133-8 Walter Dr, Dallas 11, 
Tex. Co Probation Offer. 3 

McCourt, 216 Smith St, Merrick, N.Y. SP 

McCourt, James F 399 Lincoln Rd, Walpole, Mass. 
Group Couns, New England Home. 3,6 

McDermott, Mary K Paterson Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus, Ohio. Stu. 3 

McDonap, Dr Lona E 517 Linden, Crete, Nebr. Vice 
Pres for Devel, Doane Coll. 1,3 

McEvyea, Jenny L Arnold Jr HS, Rt 2, Box 8C, Cypress, 
Tex. Guid Couns. 3,5 

McFaatanp, Wo1uM L 303 Main St, Safford, Ariz. 
Dir Guid. 5 

McGeavey, Brornen Lawnence M Chaminade HS, 505 

Ludlow St, Dayton 2, Ohio. Couns. 3,5 
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McGintey, Marnmi.yne N 350 Grove St, Apt 23, San 
Francisco, Calif. Stu. 5,6 

McGuynis, Benjamin G 228 Elmwood Dr, Kent, Ohio. 
Asst Dean Men, Kent State Univ. 1 

McGratn, THomas Fairfield Univ, Fairfield, Conn. 
Dir Psych. 1,3 

McGraw, Hanorpv C 3718 Coranado Rd, Baltimore 7, 
Md. Guid Couns, Milford Mill HS. 5 

McGume, Marcaner Q 1747 Wright Rd, Alcoa, Tenn. 
Stu, Univ Tennessee. 6 

McHenry, Mas V B AM & N Coll, Pine Bluff, Ark. 1 

McHuecn, Donorny V_ 1760 Athens, Apt 2, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colorado. 3 

McInrosn, J Paut Norfolk, Nebr. Guid Dir, Pub Schs. 
3 

McKean, James R_ Box 13-A, Good Hope, Ill. Pastor, 
Methodist Church. 1,3 

McKee, Frances 1037 
Couns. 5 

McKuixney, 
DAP 

Ricuanp 2561 Shrewsbury Rd, Columbus 
21, Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Upper Arlington HS. 3,5 

McLisu, Vincrsta M 424 Walnut Pl, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Stu, Syracuse Univ. 1 

McNass, Hecen R 4175 Lyons View Rd, Knoxville 19, 
Tenn. Psych Couns. 3 

McNary, Sipney C Oxley Hall, 1712 Neil Ave, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Asst Dean Women. 1 

McSwHann, Frances C 2501 Flora St, 
Couns. DAP 

McSorey, Ermeen G 

Metss, Cranence J 
Guid Couns. 5 

Menean, Sve PO Box 61, 
Washington HS. 3 

Mernirrecp, Crana Box 544, University, Mo. 3P,4 

Menrnniner, Cuances T Coshocton HS, 7th & Walnut St, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Supv, Pupil Per Servs. 3P,5 

Mernitr, THomas L 1212 Church St, Mena, Ark. Prin 
& Couns. 5 

Mesnickx, Mas 


Gordon St, Atlanta 10, Ga. 


Louise R_ Stillman Coll, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Dallas 4, Tex. 


21 Miller St, Warren, R.I. Tchr. 3 
710 Randolph Ave, Denton, Md. 


Pontiac, Mich. Guid Tchr, 


Aurce B 3985 Delmore Rd, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Dean Couns. 3 

Merzcer, Lupwic C 288 Sussex Rd, Woodridge, N.J. 
Librarian, Bd Educ. 3 

Micue.t.t, June T Thompson Point, Box 368, Carbondale, 
Ill. DAP 

Mitier, Dornorny F 7346 Forsyth, Clayton 5, Mo. 
Guid Consult, Clayton Pub Schs. 

Mititer, E 1326 Eighth St, Greeley, Colo. Stu, 
Greeley State Coll. 1 

W 59 W Encanto Blvd, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Union HS. 3,5 

Laurence R 252 W 72nd St, 
York 23, N.Y. Stu, Hunter Coll. 6 

Miiier, Perry 625 Huntington Ave, Boston 15, Mass. 
Asst Prof Educ. 4 

Rose Internat] House, 500 Riverside Dr, New 
York 27, N.Y. Stu, Columbia Univ. 1 

MixuiGan, Mas V B 424 S Pacific Ave, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 
DAP 

Mrncacct, Raymonp L 4 Van Winkle St, Bloomfield, N.J. 
Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm. 3,6 

Mrmase ra, Josern P 468 A Riva Ave, Milltown, N.J. 
Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm. 6A 

West Middlesex, Pa. 
Couns, West Middlesex Consol Sch. 3,5 

Moninero, Mrs Ruta Woodlawn, RD 2, Jeannette, Pa. 
Couns-Tchr, Penn Jt HS. 

Montoya, Don C 58 E Midway, Phoenix, Ariz. DAP 

Moon, Cuaistine Colorado Coll, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Moone, Lee M_ 132 W Melrose Ave, Findlay, Ohio. 
Coord Pupil Pers Servs, City Schs. 5 

Moorneap, Grapys 245 N Fifth St, Indiana, Pa. 
Couns, Jt HS. 3 

Moran, Epona S 
Stu. DAP 

Monan, Epwarp J 
DAP 


Elem 


Apt 4B, New 


Guid 


Guid 
528 Hamline St, Grand Forks, N.Dak. 


18729 Stahelin, Detroit 19, Mich. 


Morsus, Cuana L 1916 Alvarado Dr, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns, Washington HS. 5 

Monnus, Fronence B 2280 S Race, Apt 618, Denver 10, 
Colo. Stu, Denver Univ. 1,3 

Morrison, G Pittsford Cen Sch, Pittsford, 


N.Y. Dir Guid. 5 
Rosert G Western Illinois Univ, Macomb, Ill. 
Faculty Asst & Stu. 3 
Mowers, Grenn E 7460 Grie St, Sylvania, Ohio. 
Moyna, Mancaret L 
3 


DAP 
18557 Vaughan, Detroit 19, Mich. 


MruGata, ANTHoNy J 21 Washburn Ave, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. Stu, Boston Coll. 1 

Munp, Seymour J 55 Tulip Ave, Bldg 6, Floral Park, 
L.L, N.Y. DAP 

Muno, Paut D_ 18617 SE Ashton Lane, Milwaukie 22, 
Ore. Dean Boys, Milwaukie Union HS. 5 

Munsee, Vera W 473 Lincoln Blvd, Steubenville, Ohio 
Instr, Steubenville Bd Educ. 3 

Murpuy, Georce M 2 Stephens Lane, Plymouth, Mass. 
Tchr, Plymouth Jr HS. 3,5 


N 


Nacer, Wm.1aMm E 72 Woodview Ave, Youngstown 12, 
Ohio. Stu. 3,4 

Nam, Donatp A 1200 St Clair St, Latrobe, Pa. Stu, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 1A, 

Naturncer, Orro Baptist Bd Educ, 152 Madison Ave, 
New York 16, N.Y. Dir, Comm on Ministry. 3 

Narrow, Louise W 3730 Meadowbrook Blvd, University 
Heights 18, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Nason, Frornence H 225 W Wenona St, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. DAP, LS 

Navarra, ANTHONY 111 Bateman Pl, Mt Vernon, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 

Neate, Harry C 51 W McKenzie, Stockton 4, Calif. 
Stu. DAP 

Nesmiru, Connie Rt 2, Loveland, Colo. DAP 

Newton, Aricra C 115 A Bedford St, New York 14, 
N.Y. Couns. 5 

Newton, Dr Davin CCNY, John H Finley Stu Cen, 
133rd St & Convent Ave, New York, N.Y. 1 

Neveruin, Carotyn Clarence Cen Sch, Clarence, N. Y. 5 

Nicnois, Grace 11'/2 Acad St, Liberty, N.Y. Jr HS 
Guid Couns, Liberty Cen Sch. 3 

Nicnois, Hazexr E 3626 Whitney Ave, Flint 4, Mich. 
Dir Guid, Hover Sch. 3 

Nicwoison, Everarp Valley Forge Milit Acad, Wayne, 
Pa. Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

Nicxias, J] Martin 209 Roycroft Ave, Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 
Couns, Mt Lebanon Pub Sch. 3,5 

Nowv, Lr Cot Wooprow V 2660th AF Reserve Cen, 148 
Ranson, NE, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cmdr, Air Reserve 
Cen. 3 

Nora, Jacos A_ Kaiserslautern Amer Elem Sch, APO 
227, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Noutinc, Dick A 406 Adelphi Dr, Tempe, Ariz. Stu. 3 

NorMILe, Jouw M_ 1458 Gregg, St Louis, Mo. 6A 


O’Brren, Baran J Off Psych Servs, Fordham Univ, Bronx 
58, N. Y. Guid Offer. 3 
Boys 
Couns. 5 


2127 55th St, Lubbock, Tex. 

O’Donne tt, Frank P 4433 Park Ave, New York 52, 
N.Y. Voce Couns, Archdiocesan Voc Serv. 3A 

Ociessy, Ropert H 2224 N Jackson St, Waukegan, Ill. 
Stu. DAP 

Oxonrewskt, Jonn Z 118 Delsan Ct, Buffalo 23, N.Y. 
Asst Coord Stu Activs, Univ Buffalo. 1 

Ciuurton W RFD 4, Bryan, Ohio. 
Arts, Montpelier. 3 

Ouiey, Rev Epmunp W 2401 69th St, 
Guid Dir, St Joseph HS. 3 

Oxorson, Joun D Stetson Univ, Deland, Fla. 1 

Oxusen, Donna M_ 1400 N Santa Rita Ave, Tucson, Ariz. 
Stu. 1A 


Ovom, Vernon L 


Instr, Indus 


Kenosha, Wis. 
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Onpra, Emm F Bradley Univ, Peoria, Ill. Psychomet. 
DAP 

1230 Amsterdam Ave, Box 332, New 
York, N.Y. Stu. 1A 

Ontman, Ervin A_ 1003 Sixth Ave S, St Cloud, Minn. 3 

Orts, Cuartes R 408 Cayuga St, Fulton, N.Y. Coord 
Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ. 3A 

Overton, Paut D 904 E Second Ave, Monmouth, III. 
Guid Dir. 3A,5 

Owen, Lionet L 523 Cordell Hull Bidg, Nashville, Tenn. 
Test Devel Tech, State Dept Empl Secur. 3A 


P 


Pace, Donato J 115 22nd St, Fort Madison, lowa. Dir 
Guid. 3,5 

Pace, Jeane Audrey Lane, Apt 306, Washington 21, 
D.C. 3,6A 

Patmer, Denstey H 728 18th Ave E, Eugene, Ore. 
Stu. 6A 

Pater, Vincrnia 325 Bleeker St, New York 14, N.Y. 
Stu. 1A 

Parx, Geornce H_ 1037 Valley Rd, Charleston 2, W.Va. 
Stu. 6A 

Parkinson, Brarwe P 435 E 1980 N, Provo, Utah. Dir, 
Prog for Mens Housing, Brigham Young Univ. 1A 

PaRMENTER, Pataicia E 153 Danbury St, SW, Washing- 
ton 24,D.C. Stu. 3 

Passiciia, S 4326 Wayne, Kansas City 10, Mo. 5 

Paterson, ANTorneTTE M 503 Lakewood Pkwy, Buffalo 
26, N.Y. Stu. 6A 

Patrenrson, Kenneta La Tuna Correctional Inst, La Tuna, 
N.Mex. Supv Educ, Voc Trng & Rec. 6P 

Paucn, Marnjorre A 6427 Payne Ave, Dearborn, Mich. 
Stu. DAP 

Paut, Baotmer Gavin’ La Salle Coll, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


1 

Pautine, Antuurn M 340 W 89th, New York 24, N.Y. 
Voce Couns, Inst for Crippled & Disabled. 3,6A 

Pauusen, Favetta M_ Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa. Dean 
Women. 1 

Peace, Dr James S_ 435 Hillcrest Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Assoc Dean Stus. 1,4 

Pearse, Ropenr F RR 1, Beaversville Rd, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 3P 

Peck, Joan H 4007 Woodlawn Rd, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
Tchr-Couns, Broome Jr HS. 5 

Peterson, Lars P_ State Coll, St Cloud, Minn. Assoc 
Prof Psych. 1,3 

Peterson, Lennis R- 1224 E 22nd St, Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. DAP 

Bauce 1030'/2: Wible Rd, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 3 

Puetrps, Davin W 2061 Willamette St, Eugene, Ore 
Stu. 6A 

Pumups, Grace W Clark Coll, Atlanta, Ga. Pers 
Offer. 1 

Piazza, Satvatore J 75 Oxford St, Wetherford, Conn. 
Stu. 

Pickens, Marteen 12556 SE Salmon, Portland 33, Ore. 
Sch Psychol. 5 

Prvet, Grapys R 29 Butler Rd, Hingham, Mass. Couns, 
Braintree HS. 5 

Prrmax, Paut M_ Coalinga Coll, Coalinga, Calif. Dean 
Stus. 1,3 

Piatt, Mus Cuarres E Gettysburg Coll, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dir Guid & Placemt. 3 

PiumprTon, Russert A RD 2, Box 115, Georgetown, Del. 
Sch Psychol, State Dept Pub Instr. 3 

Porr, Parricra L 953 Bryant, Palo Alto, Calif. Stu. 
1A,3 

Povatac, Erten A_ 1004 Beechwood Ave, Muncie, Ind. 
Dir Guid, Yorktown Sch. 3 

Powers, Katuteen 506 Castle Dr, Baltimore, Md. 3A,5 

Preston, Dornotny 2665 Third St, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Couns, Akron Bd Educ. DAP 

Preston, J Warp Jackson Jr Coll, Jackson, Mich. Dean 
Men. 3 

Preston, Steruen B 1229 Ridge Dr, South Charleston, 
W.Va. Supv, Servs for Mentally Hand. 6P 
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Tchr, 


Pamwon, Sam 395 N Howard Ave, Salem, Ohio. 
Salem Bd Educ. DAP 

Parvce, ApraM H_ Rt 3, Gatesville, Tex. Couns, Gates 
ville Pub Sch. 3A,5 

Satvatone Box 215, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Jeffersonville & Youngsville Sch. 5 

Parrcnarp, A Britt, lowa. Couns. 3A,5 

Putton, Marataa 1406 E McMillan, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Couns, Norwood Bd Educ. 3 


Race, Catuenmine H 4245 N Carland Rd, Carland, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Corunna Pub Sch. 3 

Rarrerty, THomas W_ Base Educ Off, Camp LeJeune 
N.C. DAP 

Ramp, Da Wayne S_ 1301 Chautauzua, Carbondale, Il. 
Asst Prof, Indus Educ, Southern Illinois Univ. 3 

Ransom, Rev Evcene A 602 E Huron St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Dir, Wesley Found, Univ Michigan. ! 

Reep, Warten H_ Farmington HS, Farmington, Maine 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Reese, Tuomas J 429 E Sixth St, Apt A, New York 9, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ. 6A 

Reeves, Hanotp L 1927 Second Ave, Scottsbluff, Nebr 
Vice Prin, Scottsbluff HS. 5 

Reicnecperrer, E F 371 Fairway Blvd, Columbus 13, 
Ohio. DAP 

Rem, Ropert D Tuskegee Inst, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. Dean 
Stus. 1,3A 

Remy, W Pers Dept, George Washington Univ, 
Washington, D.C. Placemt Offer. 5 

Remiy, WaiuM J 427 Majorca Ave, Coral Gables 34, 
Fla. Supv, Adult Guid Serv. DAP 

Remscxe, Donna 23438 Fordson Dr, Dearborn 7, Mich 
Couns, Dearborn HS. 5SP,5 

Reistern, Da Frorp N Dept Educ, Eastern Michigan 
Coll, Ypsilanti, Mich. Asst Prof. 4 

Rerrer, Mitprep A 245 S Burrowes St, State College, 
Pa. Dean Girls, Connelsville Jt Sr HS. 5 

Remeis, Tep Berlin Amer Schs, APO 742, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Rempoip, Epwixn K 5911 Chinquapin Pkwy, Baltimore 
12, Md. Guid Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. 5 

Rempe., Perer P 1417 Laurel, lowa City, lowa. 

Rernotps, Cant A Medina Co Sch, Devine Rt 1, Tex 
Couns. 3,5 

Ruoaps, Davin J Voc Guid & Couns Cen, YMCA, 24 W 
Franklin St, Baltimore 1, Md. Dir Couns. 3 

Ruopes, Pror Dan D Church Coll Hawaii, Laie, Hawaii. 
Dir, Couns Servs. DAP 

Ricnarpson, Creo 152 E Huron, Bad Axe, Mich. Couns, 
Bad Axe HS. DAP , 

Ricumonp, Jeanne E 53736 Pearl Rd, Parma 29, Ohio 
Couns, Pleasant Valley Jr HS. 3,5 

Rrecx, Da Ermer C Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawai 
Dir Grad Placemt. 1 

Riecet, Paut S 509 W 12Ist St, Apt 403, New York 27, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ IA 

Riser, Anminpa D 501 Courthouse, Shreveport, La SA 

Risinc, Hanotpy S Box 239, Norwich, Vt Dir Guid, 
Hartford. 5 

Rircuey, Ronarp E 1343 St, Lincoln 2, Nebr 
Stu, Univ Nebraska. 3 

Rircmiz, Donornea 1408 Shadford Rd, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Stu. DAP 

Ross, Dr Georce P 305 E Jackson St, Mankato, Minn. |! 

Ropertraccio, Rosext A PO Box 401, Vernon, Ala 
Dir Guid. 3,5,6A 

Roseats, Rusy 301 E Ninth St, Rolla, Mo. Couns, Rolla 
HS. 3A 

Roz, Ricnanp R 720 W Carroll, Macomb, Ill. Stu. 

Rouuimucs, James W 2909 S Eighth Terr, Kansas City 5, 
Kans. Couns, Rosedale HS. 5 

Roor, Franx E Beverly HS, Beverly, Mass. Guid Dir. 5 

Rosensenc, Guy L. 2029 14th St, Moline, Ill. Stu. SA 

Rosenseac, Pavut F 493 Washington St, Brighton, Mass 
3A 

Rosst, Nicnotas A 968 Terr Circle, Colorado Spring 
Colo. US Air Force. 5A 
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99 Park Ave, New York 16, N.Y. 

Rorman, Cuantes B 443 VFW Pkwy, Brookline 67, 
Mass. Couns, Judge Baker Guid Cen. 1A,3 

Ruomorr, Da Esseryn C 2491 Ellsworth, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. Supv Couns Psych, Univ California. 1 

Runpe, Ropent M 516 S Prospect Ave, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Couns, Woodrow Wilson Jr Coll. 1 

Russece, Cuaances L 16600 Hilliard Rd, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. Couns, Lakewood Bd Educ. 3,5 

Russo, J Ropentr 244 Corl St, State College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 14A,' 

Ryan, T Antornette 4900 Reid Way, Sacramento 19, 
Calif. Couns, Sacramento Jr Coll. 5 

Rypax, F James 208 Gregory Hall, Univ Illinois, Urbana, 
fl. Head Stu Tchng. 4 


Rorsa, Da 
Couns Psychol. 3A 


Stu, 


s 


Sanven, Daanvt L 706 E College, lowa City, lowa. Stu. 
1A 

Sanpien, Wittiam W, Jn 825 Reagon St, Sunbury, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Sanpnon, Da Leo 5820 Montgall Ave, Kansas City 30, 
Mo. Couns Psychol, Univ Kansas City. 

Sanpvex, R W 1010 Melrose Terr, 
DAP 

Sarrencer, Rosseat L 
3 

Saunpens, Eantyne N 
Ky. Assoc Dean Stus. 

Saunpers, Leonanp J 
N.J. Prin. 3A,5 

Sarton, Jou~n T 238 N Penn St, Bellefonte, Pa. Stu, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 3,6A 

Scuarren, Warene L 6425 Clayton Rd, Clayton 17, 
Mo. Instr, De Paul Hosp Sch Nursing. 3A 

Scurern, Warten J RFD 3, Boonville, N.Y. 
Boonville Cen Sch. 5,5 

Scummer, Lawrence G RD 2, Edinboro, Pa. 
Couns, Cambridge Springs Jr HS. 53A,5 

Scucecker, James 1 Cerenzia Blvd, Elmont L.L., N.Y. 
Dir, Betty-June Sch. 3 

Scnonesoom, A Memorial Hall, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. Stu. 3 

Scunorper, Epwarap C 
New York 22, N.Y. 3A 

Scunoepern, Donatpv S 15 Sickles 
Couns, Lakeview Jr Sr HS. 3A,5 

Scuvett, Bern B Willowbrook HS, Villa Park, Ill. 3,5 

Scuutman, Asspotrr J 1907 Wilson St, New Bern, N.C. 
Couns. 3 

Scnuitz, Vernon A 
Dir, Voc Serv. 6A 

Scuwanot, Henny C 328 N Ninth St, Lacrosse, Wis. 
Dir Guid, Logan HS. 3A 

ScawertMan, Mrs Joun B 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Reserve Univ. DAP 

Scutten, Lucie G Jr HS, W Church St, Lockhaven. 
Pa. Guid Coord. 5 

Seavis, Ricnanp L 220 S Downey, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Stu. 3 

Setearn, Frank W Dean 
Men. 1,4 

Seymour, C 
field, Mass. 4 

Smemxorr, 
Stu. 3.5A 

Fronence A 
Stu. 35 

Suerranp, Wacter B Box 24, New York City, N.Y. 

Sueaman, Beantce S 5625 Monroe St, Cheverly, 
DAP 

Suew, Hanvey A Franklin Jr HS, Brainerd, Minn. 
Couns. 5 

Smickicu, Box 290, Green River, Wyo. Tchr. 
3 


3 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

820 Bamboo Ct, Tehachapi, Calif. 
Morehead State Coll, Morehead, 


15A 
W Morris Regional HS, Chester, 


Vice Prin, 


Guid 


IBM Corp, 590 Madison Ave, 
Dr, Decatur, Ill. 


265 Edith Dr, West St Paul, Minn. 


Park Rd, 
Western 


3858 Summit 
Dir Educ Couns, 


Univ Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

Westfield State Tchrs Coll, West- 
10 Coolidge St, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Ind. 


1500 Royale Dr, Muncie, 


3,LS 
Md. 


Guid 


Rev High Point, 


DAP 


SHIRLEY, Betry L High Point Coll, 


N.C, 


90 


Suort, Wim G Educ Cen, 6950th Rgm, APO 193, 
New York, N.Y. Educ Advis. 1,3,5A,6A 
Suwories, THomas R 2012 Franklin St, NE, Wash- 

ington 18, D.C. Resch Asst, Pub Health Serv. 3A,6P 
Smies, Craic W Stratton Hall, Wisconsin State Coll, 
River Falls, Wisc. Res Couns. 1,3 
Srecet, Jerome C 725 W Latham St, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Couns-Tchr, Phoenix Union HS. 3 
1308 Laurel Dr, RD 2, Northfield, 


Sux, Bernanp J 
hio. 5 

Simpson, Gertaupe Pendleton Sr HS, Pendleton, Ore. 
Dean Girls. DAP 

Sincer, June K 2360 Sheridan Rd, Highland Park, II. 
Stu, Northwestern Univ. 

Smatt, Cumton H 43 Hillcrest Rd, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Dir, Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ. 3A,5 

Smatt, Leonarp 83 Longhill St, Springfield, Mass. 
Assoc Prof Psych, Springfield Coll. 

Smact, C 4101 S Ninth, Columbia, Mo. 
Univ Missouri. 3,6A 

Smrra, Anrra P 3509 Druid Lane, 
Couns, Stu Couns Bur, Univ Minnesota. 

Ssurn, Diana 636 Westchester St, Long Beach, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Hauppauge Union Free Sch. DAP 

Ssuru, Harnotp K Drawer B, Lancaster, Ohio. Prin, 

Guid 


Stu, 


Wayzata, Minn. 


Boys Indus Sch. 3P 

Smiru, Homer C, Jn 2615 Webster, Liberty, Tex. 
Couns, Liberty Indiana Sch. 5 

Ssmaurn, Joun J 1123 S O M Cen Rd, Mayfield Heights 24, 
Ohio. Sch Psychol, Mayfield City Schs. 3,5 

Smirn, Maryorre C 820 Livingston Ave, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. Dean Women, Syracuse Univ. 1 

Smarn, Ricnanp F 445 Maple St, W Lafayette, Ind. 
Stu. 1A 

Ssarn, Ronatp L 2001 Driftwood, Pueblo, Colo. Head 
Couns, South HS. DAP 

SNappEeN, Lzonarnp 16 Waltham St, Hammond, Ind. 3 

Snirren, ALLAN M 660 Washington Ave, Pleasantville, 
N.Y. Sch Psychol, BOCES. 3A,5,LS 

Sorenson, Evcene S_ 1424 Third St, Astoria, Ore. 
Prin, Astoria HS. " 

Spxiirrstorsser, Nixa E 408 West Ave, Red Wing, Minn. 
Asst Prin & Couns. 3 

Sprincer, Ervera M 109 Maddaus Lane, Minneapolis 
16, Minn. Head Couns, Robbinsdale Sr HS. 3A 

Starrorp, Vernon C 3309 28th St, Lubbock, Tex. 
DAP 

Staton, Mrs Rutu J Jefferson Sr HS, Roanoke, Va. 
Guid Couns, Roanoke City Schs. 5 

SreapMan, Georce E 1518 Huron Terr, Charleston 1, 
W.Va. Dean Boys, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 5 

Stems, Sapre S 170 W 73rd St, New York 23, N.Y. 
Couns, PS 23. 5 

Srermvsacn, Everett M_ 16636 Muirland Ave, Detroit 21, 
Mich. Dean, Coll Genl Studies, Univ Detroit. DAP 

Srecta, Ecarse T 23 Baker St, Belmont 78, Mass. Dir 
Voe Tstng, Educ Advis Cen. 3 

Stepnens, L Worcester 
Mass. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Svevens, Vinrra 10400 Halls Ferry Rd, St Louis 21. 
Mo. Tchr, St Louis Bd Educ. 3 

Srewart, Marsua A Box 1155, Sta A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stu. 1A,3 

Stimson, 
Dir. 

Stoxes, Wi.1uM A_ 1040 Xanadu St, Aurora, Colo. US 
Air Force Acad Band. 3,5A 

Stone, Marcarer 289 Tryon St, South Glastonbury, 
Conn. Dir Guid, Glastonbury Bd Educ. 5 

Svorry, Jo Ann B_ Box 348, Whittier Hall, 1230 Am- 
sterdam Ave, New York 27, N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia 
Univ. 1A 

Stovac., Frankuis L Univ Houston, Houston 4, Tex. 
Dir, Couns & Tstng Serv, Univ Houston. DAP 

Srovatt, Minerva K 307 SE Eighth St, Plainview, Tex. 
Couns, Coronado Jr HS. 5 

Stover, Wi.t1am M_ Kiser HS, Dayton 4, Ohio. Couns. 
DAP 

Strurcn, Jack E 
Stu. 3 


Vice 


Acad, Worcester 4, 


K Hanover HS, Hanover, N.H. Guid 


PO Box 7941, N Tex Sta, Denton, Tex. 
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Suxman, Cuances A 17 Purdue Rd, Glen Cove, L.L., 
N.Y. Dir Guid, Salk Jr-Sr HS. 3,5 

Swarms, Donato Box 115, Springfield Coll, Springfield 
9, Mass. Stu. 1A 

Swanpver, Resecca J 201 E Armour Blvd, Kansas City 
1l, Mo. Dir Educ & Career Guid. 3 

Swann, Jonn H 254 West Ave, Buffalo 1, N.Y. Stu, 
Univ Buffalo. 6A 

Swanson, Hanoip | 2066 E Main St, Peekskill, N.Y. 
5,LS 

Switzer, Grace J 491 N Jefferson, Mason, Mich. Stu. 
DAP 


. 


T 


TANENBAUM, Morton A_ 234 Norton St, Rochester 21, 
N.Y. Stu, Univ Rochester. 3 

Tarnpy, Ricnarnp P 8 Hawthorne St, Brunswick, Maine. 
Guid Dir, Brunswick HS. 5 

Tarnowski, Lgonanp M_ 131 W Park Ave, State College, 
Pa. Stu, Pennsylvania State Univ. 6A 

Tate, Forest E, Jn 706 S Highland, Vandalia, Mo. Stu, 
Univ Missouri. 3 

Tayitorn, Cora E 4202 55th Ave, Bladensburg, Md. 
Chief, Sect of Occup Outlook Studies, US Dept Labor 
Operations. 3 

Taytorn, M Croret Voorhees Sch & Jr Coll, Denmark, 
S.C. Dir Guid & Couns. DAP 

Tayitor, Mary E 701 Ohio St, Lawrence, Kans. Dean 
Women. Univ Kansas. 1 

Teacue, Emmy D 4708 Ave R, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Stu, 

THomas, Cuantes W 1930 Arden Rd, SW, Roanoke, Va. 
Voc Rehab Spec, VA. 

Tuomas, Sam D 409 Bay St, Hattiesburg, Miss. Stu, 
Mississippi Southern Coll. 3,4 

Tompson, AMy H C_ 5 College Pl, Waterville, Maine. 
Dir Guid, Sr HS. 3,5 y 

THompson, Pror C H 76 Oak St, Westwood, Mass. Dir, 
Eve Coll, Northeastern Univ. DAP 

THompson, Josern H 205 Euclid Ave, New Castle, Pa. 
Couns. DAP 

Topp, Wu.t1am S_ Box 46, Carle Place, N.Y. Dir, Pupil 
Pers Servs. 

Tomxovick, Stanitey 1302 Argonne Dr, North Chicago, 
fll. Dir Guid Servs, Commun HS. 3A 

Tonceson, Wayne A_ A-117 Bryan Hall, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. Stu. 1A 

Trent, James W 152 El! Toyonal Rd, Orinda, Calif. 
Stu, Univ California. 3,5 

Trout, Atrrepv F 181 Atlantic Ave, Marblehead, Mass. 
Couns, Boston Coll. 1,4 

Turnipseep, Girornia Dependent School, APO 122, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Turton, Cecu M_ 1200 Far Hills Ave, Dayton 19, Ohio. 
Dir, Psych Tstng Servs, Oakwood Sch. 3A,5 

Turrie, Cuarntes H 1004 First, SW, Hickory, N.C. 
Dir Guid Servs, Catawba Schs. DAP 


Vanovien, F S Munich Amer HS, APO 407, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Van Opymen, Catrnentne W 2558 Belfast, SE, Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. Dean Women, Calvin Coll. DAP 

Vavuoun, 1111 E Amherst Ave, Englewood, 
Colo. 3 

Verant, Eprrae 2000 Porter Rd, Silver Spring, Ma. 
Chief, Trng & Couns, USES. 3A 

Vernon, South Carolina State Coll, Orangeburg, 
S.C. 4 

Verssen, AL Box 99, Greenpoint Sta, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
1A,3,4 

Vinpen, Joun S_ Box 8309, Louisiana State Univ, Baton 
Rouge, La. DAP 

Votre, AntHur H Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, Ill. Dean 
Stus. 1 

Von Conran, Prentice PO Box 581, West Lafayette, 

Ind. Grad Tchng A-st, Purdue Univ. 3 


September, 1959 


Vorn, Epona S Jardine Intermediate Sch, 3559 Ross 
Pkwy, Wichita 10, Kans. Couns, Wichita Bd Educ. 
3,5A 


Wactianpo, Joun J 8258 San Fernando, Dallas 18, Tex. 
Stu, East Texas State Coll. 1A,3 

Wacner, Mary M_ Elmira Coll, Elmira, N.Y. Dir Stu 
Activs. DAP 

Waker, Mamie 500 Day Hall, Syracuse Univ, Mt Olym- 
pus Dr, Syracuse 10, N.Y. Stu. 1A 

Wattace, Epwixs W Fort Lewis A & M Coll, Box 1104, 
Durango, Colo. Dir Stu Affairs. 1 

Watsn, Merncepes C Chicago Tchrs Coll, 6800 Stewart 
Ave, Chicago 21, Ill. 4 

Watrter, Heren P 815 Court St, Portsmouth, Va. 3 

Watton, Renetta M 2012 E 23rd, Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Couns, Kansas City Bd Educ. 3A 

Wancrer, Rev Tueo J 25 E Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Vice Pres, Stu Servs, DePaul Univ. 1 

Wanp, Kennetru D Opportunity Sch, 13th & Welton, 
Denver, Colo. Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Waannez, Russet H Harper Woods Jr HS, 20225 Beacons- 
field, Harper Woods 36, Mich. 5 

Wasuincton, THomas P 1104 W Schunior, Edinburg, 
Tex. Tstng Serv, Edinburg Consol Indep Sch Dist. 

Wassenman, | Mices 88 Harvard Ave, Apt 1, Brookline 
46, Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. DAP 

Wartkxms, J] Liovp Wrangell Inst, Wrangell, Alaska. 
Head Guid. 4,5 

Watson, Gronce H 430 S Michigan, Chicago 5, Il. 
Dean Stus, Roosevelt Univ. 1 

Watson, THora H 1340 N Knott St, Coquille, Ore. 
Tchr-Couns, Sch Dist 8C. 5 

Warts, Da Fraepenrcxk P Howard Univ, Washington 1, 
D.C. Dir, Univ Couns Serv. 1,3 

Wess, E L Mannheim Amer HS, APO 28, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Wess, Watter W Mt Union Coll, Alliance, Ohio. DAP 

Weser, E Mannie 1200 16th St, Decatur, Ill. Asst 
to Prin, Eisenhower HS. 3A,5 

Weser, Fanny M_ 789 Yale St, Akron 11, Ohio. Couns, 
Akron Bd Educ. DAP 

Wesster, Bust R Hastings Sr HS, 1100 W Il4th St, 
Hastings, Nebr. Sophomore Couns. DAP 

Wepe.t, Leora H 3267 Kenyon Rd, Columbus 21, 
Ohio. 3 

Werrraus, Rosyy 28 E 10th St, New York, N.Y 
Couns. Bacon Voc HS. SA 

Wess, Howarnp 156 Millicent Ave, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6 

Wetts, Joun F 210 Liberty St, Baltimore, Ohio. Educ 
Consult, SRA. 5A 

Wetsn, James T RD 2, Linesville, Pa. Guid Dir, Lines- 
ville HS. 3 

Wetter, Mas A N) 433 S Gibson St, Gibsonburg, Ohio. 


Wenp.anpr, Bansana M_ Box 33, North Tonawanda, 
N.Y Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3,6A 

Wenpnovsxy, Invingc W 66-20 Wetherole St, Forest 
Hills, N.Y. Dir Guid, Roosevelt Jr HS. 3,5 

Wenz, Berry J 1005 Gregory Dr, Urbana, Ill. Stu, 
Uni Illinois. 6A 

Waaten, Jesse E 312 N Sixth St, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Asst Prin, Sch Dist #1. DAP 

Wurre, Detsert V 2812 Kinney Dr, Walnut Creek, 
Calif. Tehr-Couns, Richmond Union Sch Dist. 3,5 

Wurre, J Russert Box 190, Ottawa, Ohio. Second 
Supv, Putnam Co Bd Educ. 3 

Warriey, Dornormy M_ 130 Pine St, Garden City, N.Y 
Guid Couns, Farmingdale Pub Schs. 5 

Warrrrepce, Donato G 6 Orchard Lane, New Paltz, 
N.Y. Dean Stus, State Univ Tchrs Coll. 4,5 

Wrexersuam, Racen O 9440 NE Prescott St, Portland 
20, Ore. Rehab Couns. 6A 

Wui4Ms, Atwyy W 4014 44th St, Lubbock, Tex 
Couns Psychol, VA. 3 

Crarence M Coll Educ, Univ Rochester, 
Rochester 20, N.Y. DAP 

Fraanxtis E 977 Penna Ave, Tyrone, Pa 
Stu, Pennsylvania State Univ. 6A 
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Wuson, M K_ 1410 Elizabeth St, Apt 5, Denver 6, Colo. 
Educ & Voc Guid Offcr, Lowry AFB. 3 

Wiison, Manrm H 4201 Massachusetts Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. Coord Guid Dept, Northwood HS. 5 

Box 252, Mens Quad, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. 1A 

Wrvxiern, Many C Box 360, Grad Res Cen, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. 

Wise, Genatp E 3615 Spring, al Chase, Md. Chief 
Spec, Rehab Procedure, VA. 

Wisz, Wumer E 
Park, Pa. Asst to Dean Men. 

Wore, Garten W White Hall, Md. DAP 

Wonper, KatuHateen M 806 Oak St, 
3,5 

Woop, Donatp R 3804 Farnan St, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Univ, University 


Johnstown, Pa. 

Stu. 
3 

Woop, Mary M 1310 Rollin Rd, Falls Church, Va. 
DAP 

Woop, Wi.1t1am W, Jn 250 Diamond St, Elkins, W.Va. 
Asst Prof & Assoc Dir Guid, Davis Elkins Coll. 3 

Wricut, Froyp V 3798 Highland Ave, Shadyside, Ohio. 
Prin, Shadyside HS. 3 

Wricut, James Dependent Sch, APO 403, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 


Warent, Kennetn L Orleans Amer HS, APO 58, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Wricnt, Mrs Manian T 7537 Beechmont Ave, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 3 

Wrient, Da L_ Box 9687, Southern Univ, 
Rouge, La. Educ Couns. DAP 

Wourpen, Gretcnen V 306 S Fifth St, East Grand Forks, 
Minn. Stu, Univ North Dakota. 1A 

Wynes, Westey Kinderbook, Ill. Stu. 3 


Baton 


Y 


Yansen, Vincr1a M_ 80 Chippewa Rd, Pontiac, Mich. 
Couns-Tchr, Washington Jr HS. 3A 


Yavner, Carnot F 77 Kilsyth Rd, Brighton 46, Mass. 
6A 

Yone, R Cunistrve 105 Old Main, Park, Pa. 
Asst Dean Women, Pennsylvania State Univ. 

Younc, Date A_ 148 E Clinton St, Dell 2, Ohio. 
DAP 

Younc, Hazet H 3509 Napoleon, Houston 20, Tex. 
Dean Girls, Phyllis Wheatly HS. 3A 

Younc, Henny N 47 Bay State Rd, North Quincy 71, 
Mass. Guid Couns, North Quincy Jr HS. 3 

Younc, Wusurn G 1840 Red Oak Dr, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Simpson Jr HS. 5 

Younes, O1rea 4181 Vincennes Pl, New Orleans 25, La. 
Couns, Wright Jr HS. 3A,5 

YounxmMan, Hanotp E 6252 Avery Rd, Amilin, Ohio. 
Guid Supv, Ashland & Madison Co. 5 


Zapet, Ronatp L 302 W Adams, 
Western Illinois Univ. 

Zacnwarnia, Heren 440 E 79th St, Apt 2J, New York 21, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ. 1A 

Attan W129 Franklin St, Malden, Mass. 
3 


WutuMm R Gering HS, Gering, Nebr. 
5 


Macomb, Ill. Stu, 


Stu. 

ZALMAN, Dir 
Guid. 

Zatonis, Apotpn M 427 Catherine St, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Cen Colorado Co Jt Sch. 5 

Cuester R_ Bradley Univ, Peoria, Ill. Asst Dir 
Spec Servs. DAP 

Zewner, Peart H 56-48 217 St, Bayside 64, N.Y. 6A 

Zuecier, W. A Psych Tstng Bur, 24 S Seventh St, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. Psychol. 3A 

Zimmer, ALEXANDER M Newark Coll Engineering, New- 
ark 2, N.J. Instr & Placemt Offcr. 3A 

Zuzer, STantey W 9 Lincoln Ave, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Silver Creek Jr-Sr HS. 3A,5 


GUIDANCE AT THE CROSSROADS 


Is the Theme of 


The 1960 APGA Convention 


To be Held in PHILADELPHIA, April 11-14, 1960 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, Notional Vocational Guidance , Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


Association, 


A 


OFFICERS 


President: DuGavpo S. Axsucxis, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 


sachusetts 
— Dante D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 
Treasurer: Dean L. Huma, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Executive Director: Axruur A. Hrrcucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rosgrt Carus, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

Wituiam C. Corrze, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Karturyrn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AsranaM Jacoss, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counsclor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Watrer F. Jounson, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

Mertz M. Outssn, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 
SPATE 

Cart O. Pzets, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 

Herman J. Perers, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
President, NAGSCT 

C. Winristp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wit E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Wituiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, DRC 

Gunnar L. Wanxqust, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 

California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialiet, Guidance and Student Personnel 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuatrman or Commirrez): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Procram Coorpinator (Procram Cuxarr- 
MAN): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counseling 

Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 
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